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PROME MISSION. | near by. He thinks great good will re. 


sult, and T can hardly doubt it. 
But we have suffered a great loss in na- 
Scarcity of Food in Ava. tive laborers. Moung Pante, the most 


LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 


powerful preacher we had, died suddenly 


Thayet, Mareh 8, 1850.—Writing from 
Ko Poo, pastor of the 


Ava, | mentioned the great scarcity of | of jungle fever. 
ehurch in Prome, has been deposed from 
Moung Myat Poo has long 


food and the consequent suffering among 
nearly all classes of people in Ava. For . the ministry, 
heen prostrated with fever and liver com- 


three years there has been a deficiency of 


water. The river has not risen to its — plaint,and is searecly able to do any work, 


usual height. All the Christians buttwo | Moung En, a young man of great prom- 
ise, and bold in presching the gospel, has 


had left the city and gone to distant places 


had a severe fever, and this has brought 


in search of food. ‘Two others, however, 


returned just before we left, and since | on enlargement of the spleen, and we 
then I hear that three more have eome | much fear howit will go with him. Thus 


nearly half our assistants are either dead 


back, 

Ko Shway Nee, the pastor, writesevery | or dangerously ill, All have come to a 
few weeks. He seems to be ten years | knowledge of Christ since we came to 
Prome, except Moung Yan Gen, who was 


older than he was last year. [lis own 
sufferings and the sufferings of others baptized before left Rangoon. We have 
three or four others who have been con- 


around him had nearly worn him out,* I 
was able from my own means to give him | verted within eighteen months past, and 
fifty-five rupees, which will supply him | who appear to be called to the work ; but 
it costs much time and labor to train 


with food for some time. Last year | 


gave him thirty rupees, them in the knowledge of the Bible, 


More Converts—Loss of Native Laborers. | New Church—Seventeen Baptized. 


He brought to me a number of inquir- | 


My plan is to have them go with me in 
ere ; indeed they seemed to be true heliev- | the towns and villages where I preach, I 


ers. He mentioned also the names of sev- | am resolved, however, to have Moung 
eral others in neighboring towns who be- | yoy Gen to eo and labor with Ko Shway 
lieve in Christ, but have not been baptiz- | yoo at the capital for a few months. He 
ed. The pastor is very urgent for Ko | i. oiways ready to go wherever he may 
Konge or Moung Yan Gen to spend a few | po yeeded. Righty miles below Ava is 
months with him in Ava and the towns already the beginning of a church. Three 


* See Mag. for June, 1859, p. 173. baptized by Moung Yan Gen live in that 
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place, and there is a number of hopeful 
inquirers. 

I have heard nothing as yet from the 
two Karen preachers who went toward 
Baunau, and will probably go much 
further north. 

After coming down from Ava, I spent 
a few days in Prome, Meaday and this 
place, and then went to Enma, a district 
It is 
I spent my time in 


where there are over sixty villages. 
one vast rice plain. 
seven Villages, and hope before the plains 
are linpassable, to spend much more time 
there and in Poungdai, still further east, 
Seven- 
teen have been baptized in Enma, all sub- 


and a larger number of villages, 
stantial farmers. A few dayssince | bap- 
tized two there. I had attentive assem- 
blies at any time of day, but in the evening 
crowds of people. There are other dis- 
tricts in this province equally encouraging, 
and which [ intend visiting before the 
It is 
preaching the gospel from village to vil- 


rains render travelling impossible. 


lage that is needed, and we cannot or 
ought not to expect native preachers to do 
this work unless we set them the example. 


The Khyens—Hopeful Converts. 

I have, I think, in some former letter, 
mentioned the conversion of a few Khyens, 
and the prospect of an extensive work 
among this people. The first convert, 
Moung Gee, [ baptized in May, 1856. 
Since then his brother, wife, son and 
daughter have been baptized ; also several 
others, and substantial men. There are 
now many hopeful inquirers in several 
Khyen villages. For the past six months 
I have assisted Moung Ce in travelling 
Much of the time 
a Burman assistant has been with him, 


among his own people. 


as his knowledge of the gospel is very 
limited. We hope in a year or two more 
to have two or three of these Khyen con- 
verts comparatively well fitted to teach 
their countrymen the way of life. There 
are not many villages of this people till 
you get up into this province ; but as you 
go on northwardly, their villages become 
more numerous, especially on the western 
side of the Irrawadi, and then all through 


Prome Mission. — Letter from Mr. Kincaid. 


[October, 


the Arracan mountains, and along the 
great valley formed by the Cheenduen 
river, for five or six hundred miles north 
of Prome. The five hundred dollars sent 
hy br. Jacobs, in accordance with his 
son's will,* [have invested in a house in 
the military cantonments here, the 
rent is to be used exclusively for the hen- 
efit of this race. The house rents for fifty 
rupees per month; the repairs will he 
about one hundred rupees a year; and 
this will leave about forty rupees a month 
for the Kliven mission, for native assist- 
ants and for a school. Twelve or fourteen 
Khyens, old and young, are now waiting 
Mrs. 


school, 


Kincaid’s arrival, so as to enter a 
This people have no written lan- 
They 


are one of the great races of Burmah, and, 


guage, and they are not idolaters, 


as far as T can see, are as likely as the 
With- 


out curtailing my labors among the Bur- 


Karens to be rapidly evangelized. 


mans, | intend doing what [ can to give 
this people the gospel. 
An Open Field—The Cholera. 

All Burmah is open to us up to the 
borders of China, and invites to use all 
the agencies we have, Here are four 
vreat races, Burmans, Karens, Shans and 
Khyens, and all are looking to American 
Baptists for God's Word, An empire is 
If men think at all, how 
is it possible to retrogade in the great 


open for labors, 


work of evangelizing anempire and plant- 
ing Christian churches from the seashore 
up to the Himalayas? 

Since I hegan this letter, five days ago, 
I have heen to Meaday, four miles above 
and on the opposite side of the river, and 
have purchased a house for an assistant 
stationed there near the custom house, and 
where all merchant boats from Burmah 
are obliged to stop,—searcely less than 
150 or 200 boats at any time. 

I have also been six miles above Meaday 
to the frontiers, and made arrangements 
for an assistant there, The villages are 
numerous, especially on the king’s side of 
the line, and there are four Christians 
now there. A pious English officer has 
already commenced a house for a native 


* See Mag. for April, 1858, p. 126. 
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preacher, TI leave to-morrow for Prome, 
and go at once to a few villages some 
twenty-five miles east, where we have con- 
verts in six villages, and a number more 
who are believers, but not yet baptized. 
The cholera is taking off multitudes in 
the towns and in the villages. Five Eng- 
lishmen have been cut down within a few 
days in Prome, and this is about half the 
English in Prome. In the villages it is 


equally severe, 
SHIWAYGYEEN MISSION. 


Shwayyyeen Mission. — Journal of Mr. Watrous. 


JOURNAL OF MR. WATROUS. 
Ancient City. 

Jan. 11.—Started with Mrs. Watrous 

We travelled a 

two days’ march for troops, and reached 


The 


zayat here, burned long ago by some of 


to visit the Christians. 
Bangata some time after sunset. 


the rebels, was not yet repaired; so we 
soughtand found rest ata Burman house. 

12.—In our journey to-day we passed 
over what is said to have been a site of an 
ancient city. There was an earthen wall, 
through which the road was dug, sur- 


came 


rounded by two moats, a wide outer one | 


and a narrow inner one, The city was 
of vast extent, for we rode about six miles 
before we came to the wall and moats of 
the opposite side. 
city are seen, 
where once were the habitations of men. 
The Karens say the city was desolated 
when the white foreigners came. But as 
the English never came up this valley till 
within a few years, they eannot be the 
cause, 
the Portuguese are said to have gone up 
and attacked Toungoo, and it is probable 
that at that time this city was deserted. 
It is a fearful fact that the Burmans 
are deteriorating in morals, are learning 
vices of a professedly Christian people. 
Drunkenness, which was rare under Bur- 
man rule, is becoming common. Some 
officers, however, worthily represent the 
sterling virtues of old England. If al] 


were of this stamp, the Infinite Mind alone 
can conceive the moral and spiritual ben- 
efits that would aecrue to these heathen. 


No other traces of the | 
Large trees are growing | 


More than two hundred years ago | 


Christian Karen Village. 

13.—Alter a three days’ journey, we 
reached the first Christian Karen village. 
This is Waysway, situated not far from 
The people here had 


been blessed with a large crop of rice. 


the Toungoo road. 


They have given their teacher one hundred 
baskets of paddy, and they furnished sup- 
plies liberally for us and those with us. 

16.—On Sunday, after meetings of con- 
fession, we partook of the emblems of the 
Saviour’s death,—a privilege which they 
had not enjoyed since we were here last 
year, 
nine having been baptized during the 
year, 


The church numbers ninety-seven, 


Village Deserted and Church Scattered. 

17.—Went to Paypautah. ‘Twenty-five 
have been baptized at this place during 
the year. Meakkay, one of the ordained 
assistants, is at present the pastor. He 
Wartholah. That village, 
where was our largest church,—partly on 


from 


' account of sickness, and partly on account 


of excessive taxation,—has been deserted. 
The church, that numbered 260 members, 
has been scattered, and none have been 
added to it the past year. The Karens 
seem to have little local attachment.— 
They leave a place for a slight cause, to 
the neglect of their spiritual culture and 
As 


Paypautah was absent, 


of the edueation of their children. 
the pastor of 
Meakkay came here. 


A new Church—Baptism—Washing. 


18.—At Serparche is a new interest. 
Twelve of the people had gone to another 
village and had been haptized ; and now 
eleven candidates presented themselves for 
baptism and were accepted. We repaired 
to their clear mountain stream, to bury 
them in the likeness of the Saviour’s 
death. Baptism had never been adminis- 
tered here before, and some of the people 
had never witnessed the solemn rite. 

19.—In the morning the little church 
partook for the first time of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Recording their 
names in a little book for the teacher, and 


furnishing him with a copy of the Serip- 
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tures, (he had merely a New Testament 
before,) 1 took leave of this little band 
and returned to Paypautah. 

I observed a marked difference in the 
appearance of the children of the village as 
Lentered. In my absence Mrs. W. had 
established a kind of washing school for 
their benefit. She could scarcely have 
taught them a more useful lesson. These 
Karens are exceedingly filthy. They make 
no soap, and have no word of their own to 
express it. In their heathen state, I think 
they never wash their clothes, and but 
seldom their bodies. Although a kind 
Father pours out by their doors an ex- 
haustless supply of water, ** clear as erys- 
tal,”’ yet his poor children seem ignorant 
of its cleansing and healing virtue.— 
Though we try to teach them that the 
New Testament requires them to cleanse 
themselves from the * filth of the flesh’? as 
well as ** of the spirit,’’ yet they are slow 
to learn these lessons. To relieve this 
dark picture, it should be said that in 
sume villages, where their teachers are 
faithful both in precept and example, the 
people have made marked progress in the 
right direction. 


Burman Oppression. 


20.—Rode on to Paupeder. The pres. 
ent village is very difficult of access. On 
our way we passed by the old village, 
built in a kind of circle, with the chapel 
standing in the centre. The people aban- 
doned this village on account of excessive 
taxation, and went over to the Toungoo 
side, where they might be free from op- 
pression. 

The troubles of the Karens on account 
of oppression from officials have caused us 
much anxiety. We hoped when these 
villages were taken out of the hands of 
the former Burman oppressors, and put 
under the charge of a Karen, that justice 
would be done them. But we have been 
sadly disappointed. This man, who had 
been long with the teachers at Maulmain, 
and knew well the better way, soon be- 
came a Burman in his habits. He aban- 
doned his Karen wife and children, and 
took a Burman woman. He lived with 


[October, 


the Burmans, and seldom visited the Ka- 
rens. A Burman was appointed over 
‘ach village to measure their cultivated 
land, collect their taxes, and, of course, 
to oppress them. These subordinate Bur- 
mans evidently knew nothing of survey- 
ing, and in some instances the tax amount- 
ed to about half the value of the paddy 
raised. These false measurements were 
sent to the Commissioner, and he, not 
knowing whether they were true or false, 
issued receipts, which were to be given to 
the owners of the fields when the taxes 
were paid. Tn some cases these receipts 
were altered and a larger sum substituted, 
the difference being pocketed by the col- 
lector. 

Besides this, a tax was demanded for 
boat-racing, which the Commissioner does 
notauthorize. Thus by falsely measuring 
the land, by altering the receipts, and by 
imposing new taxes, these poor Karens 
are plundered. We hope soon to see a 
worthy man in the place of this apostate, 
and these dishonest Burman subordinates 
altogether dispensed with. 

The people of Paupeder have built 
two villages during the year. Having 
gone to the Toungoo side to be free from 
oppression, and built a village there, a 
still more dreaded enemy soon appeared 
in the form of cholera. To avoid the risk 
of falling by this epidemic, according to 
Karen custom they scattered and fled to 
the jungle. They fled by night, leaving 
most of their goods and the sick ones be- 
hind. 

Some of the nearest relatives remained 
to watch over these, but in one or two in- 
stances the victims of cholera were left to 
die alone. The body of one poor man, 
who died unattended, was burned about a 
week after, his house being his funeral 
pyre. 

I read to them a part of Matt. 25, and 
told them what the Saviour said of those 
who did not visit in sickness the least of 
those who believed in Him. Yet much 
might be said for these poor Christians, 
They have no medicines of their own, are 
exceedingly afraid of the disease, and 
often their dispersion prevents its further, 
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progress. Still, we hope they will soon 
learn the use of medicine, and especially 
that their fear to incur the displeasure of 
the Judge of all will become stronger than 
the fear of death. 

It was painful to look in the record of 
this church. Eighty-five more than the 
present number of members had aposta- 
tized. 
two or three years ago. 


Most of these apostacies occurred 
Only two have 
been excluded the past year. 


Baptism and Communion. 

21.—I went to visita new interest. On 
the level land by the Youkthawah creek 
is a new village called Barlahthee. The 
mountain paddy often fails the Karens, 
and some of them have coneluded to go to 
the low land, where the yield is imore 
At 
this village the people are nearly all 
Christians. 


abundant and the crop more sure, 


I found over seventy who 
had come from other churches. 
22.—Candidates for baptism having 
been examined and eight accepted, in the 
morning we gathered on the bank of the 
rapid stream, sung and prayed, and then 
buried them in the name of the Triune 
God in the yielding flood, ** to be raised 
again, to walk,’’ we trust, ‘* in newness of 
life.”’ 
fessed their faults one to another, and 


The brethren met together, con- 


begged an interest in each other's prayers, 
and then partook of bread and wine, most 
striking mementoes of Him who died for 
sinners, 

On my way to Sanwarder, T passed by 
a little chapel, where a few converts 
gather for prayer. They live far away 
from the church to which they belong, 
but still they love the ways of Zion, and 
though without a teacher, “ forget not 
the assembling of themselves together.” 

23.—Sabbath. After the usual pre- 
paratory meeting, the disciples of San- 
warder sat down to the table of the Lord, 
to receive the visible proofs of the love of 
Christ. 

After this, according to appointment, I 
went again to Paupeder. Here seventeen 
requested baptism, but only eight of them 
were received ; and these were ** buried in 
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baptism to live, we trust, hereafter ‘“ to 
the glory of God the Father.’? Again, 
after the usual confessions, had the privi- 
lege of breaking bread and pouring wine 
to symbolize the broken body and shed 
blood of our blessed Saviour. We trust 
that not without profit these two churches 
enjoyed on this day the privilege of ful- 
filling the Master’s command, ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me.” 


Large Mortality—Karen Village. 


24.---Returned to Sanwarder. There 
have been fifteen deaths here during the 
In our country, about this number 
But 
here, without any unusual disease, from 
a village of not more than two hundred 


year. 
die annually out of one thousand. 


people, that number have died, being at 
the rate of seventy-five in one thousand 
in a year. 

Fever is the prevailing disease. It was 
painful to look at the little ones, There 
was scareely a healthy child to be found 
in the village. They wore a pale, sickly 
look, and were nearly all hot with fever. 
These poor parents are ignorant of the 
laws of health. The nights are cold, and 
the poor little ones are poorly clad, or 
naked, and have no warm beds to sleep 
in. 

Here is need of instruction. Mrs. W. 
has made a good beginning in teaching 
them the value of cold water and soap. 

25.—The next day, passing over an ex- 
cecdingly steep mountain path, I reached 
At this place the Association 
met two years ago. Fifty of their num- 
ber have gone to form the new church of 
Fifteen have been 


Sautayder. 


which L have spoken. 
baptized here during the year. 

26.—Left early in the morning to visit 
a place where a chapel had been built, 
but none had been baptized. It was a 
long and tiresome way. We had to as- 
cend mountains nearly all the way, which 
in some places are very steep. We reached 
an elevation so high that frost sometimes 
Cotton, | think, is not raised 
A 


appears. 
at all here, and paddy is very poor. 


large tract had to be cut over and planted 
(as these poor Karens have no plough and 
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put in the seed with a kind of hoe,) to 
raise rice enough to support a family. 
The average yield, I think, would fall 
short of tenfold. Fatigued with the long 
and difficult day’s journey, just before 
sunset we were glad to reach the village. 
This, however, is more like one house, 
having a court in the centre upon which 
rooms open on three sides, Each of these 
rooms is a separate dwelling for a family. 
On the fourth side of the court is the 
common stairway for all. Near this is 
the little chapel and the teacher's house. 
The chief of the village was away, but 
we sent for him, and he reached home be- 
fore morning. 


.—The next morning we examined 
the candidates for baptism, and fifteen 
were accepted, the chief among the rest. 
These had worshipped God for about a 
year, and had requested baptism before, 
but no ordained assistant had as yet visit- 
ed them. We descended the steep decliv- 
ity a considerable distance, to a stream of 
water. Here, in the sight of visible and 
invisible witnesses, they ** put on Christ,” 
to be owned by Him, we trust, when 
raised from death, of which their baptism 
is an emblem. We shook hands with 
them on the banks of the stream, and 
continued our return. 

Suffering from the use of unsuitable 
food and from excessive fatigue, we sought 
rest at another small Karen village. The 
people here also have entered on the ser- 
vice of the Eternal God. Here is a little 
chapel, some praying souls, and a few 
children who can read the Bible. 


Association—Statistics of Churches. 


28.—The next morning we descended 
the high bluff on which the village is 
built, to a stream of water, cold, rapid, 
and ‘¢as clear as crystal,’’ procecding 
from the mountains. In this stream we 
had the privilege of baptizing seven, who, 
we trust, had experienced ‘ the washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ Bidding them farewell, 


we continued our journey to Theybunder, 
where our Association is to meet this 


year. 


Rangoon Mission. — Letters from Mr. Stevens. 
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were waiting for br. Harris ; but as more 
than a month had passed since his arrival 
at Rangoon, and he did not appear, and 
as the people were anxious that the meet- 
ing should take place, we concluded to 
meet on the coming Wednesday, the 2d 
of February. Word was sent to the teach- 
ers accordingly. And on the day appoint- 
ed the delegates came together with their 
letters from the churches. 


During the year three new churches 
have been formed, 127 


27 have been baptized, 
six have been excluded and fifty-one have 
died, Pu- 
pils in schoo! They have contrib- 


uted 92 rs. tosend the gospel to * regions 


The present number is 1201. 


|} 


_—— 


beyond smaller amount than last 
year, but the largest church has been 
broken up, and other villages have failed 
to raise rice enough for their own con- 
sumption. For these reasons their con- 
tributions have fallen a little short. 

The mecting lasted two days, and after 
the letters were read, several recommenda- 
tions were adopted, alming to correct 
mistakes into which this people, just 
emerging from heathenism, are liable to 
fall. It was voted to publish the minutes 
of the Association, which had never be- 
fore been published. After we had par- 
taken of the Lord's Supper on the last 
day, a collection of 20 rs, was taken up, 
sufficient to pay the expense of publica- 
tion. 

On the second day of our return, we 
met br. Harris, whom we had been long 
expecting, but who, to our regret, failed 
to meet us at the Association. 

Much fatigued, and with premonitions 
of jungle fever, we reached home after a 
month’s absence. 

RANGOON MISSION, 


LETTERS FROM MR. STEVENS. 


Visit at Maubee—Shan Village, 


Rangoon, Jan. 27, 1859.—I recently 


returned from an excursion* to Maubee, 
where a Christian headman and his wife 


reside. The woman came to town on 


No time had been fixed; for we 


* See Magazine for Sept., 1859, p. $15. 
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business, and invited me to accompany her 
back as her guest. 1 was happy to ae- 
cept of her invitation, and went with her, 
taking with me Ko Shway A and Moung 
Myat Then, a sort of sub-assistant. We 
spent five days preaching in that town 
and surrounding villages in the day time, 
and having meetings for preaching in the 
evening at the house of the headman 
The truth was preached with plainness 
and fulness to many people, who appeared 
to feel its power, although we saw no de- 
cided evidence of the Spirit's work. In 
an adjacent Shan village, there was un- 
usually good attention, and appearances 
were very hopefal, 

After leaving Maubee, we spent five 
days more in returning home, staying a 
day or half a day each at villages inter- 
vening. 

During these preaching efforts T have 
been much impressed with the paramount 
importance of this same work, and of the 
frequent repetition of these efforts in the 
same placesand on the same minds. But 
We have 


great reason to rejoice that God has open- 


what are we among so many? 


ed to us so wide a door for the promulza- 
tion of his truth. But O, when and how 
shall it be made effectual to salvation? 
Do press upon the churches the impor- 
tance of prayer for the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon us, What might we not rea- 
sonably hope for, if but half the breath 
and zeal devoted to discussion were given 
to earnest prayer for help from God?) Can 
you not enlist some of the interest of your 
daily prayer meetings in behalf of us— 
and [mean more especially these blinded, 
idolatrous Burmans, as well as the Ka- 
rens? We are in the strife of battle, and 
if ye be the Moses, Aaron and Ilur, we 
shall prevail over our numerous enemies. 
Next week L expect to go to Thong-zai, 
farther up the river than Maulee. where 
are some of our members and many hope- 
ful signs. ‘TI would go in the strength 
of the Lord God, and in his name set up 


May He help us so to do. 


” 


our banner 


Tour up the River—Earnest Hearers. 


Rangoon Mission. — Letters from Mr. Stevens. 
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preaching tour up the river. T accompa- 
nied br, Crawley on his return to Hen- 
thada,* and crossed over from thence to 
Thongzai,a village extending several miles 
along the bank of a stream of the same 
name, dividing the Rangoon from the 
Sarawah districts. 

Here we have residing six members be- 
longing to the Rangoon church, besides 
two who have recently removed thither 
belonging to the Maulmain church. One 
of the principal of the resident members 
is a collector of the district of Thongzai ; 
besides whom there are three men and two 
women, The man who has recently re- 
moved there is over sixty years of age, 
and was formerly employed as a school- 
teacher in Maulmain. He is an exemplary 
Christian, and [ trust will help the others 
much, They promised to continue faith- 
ful in the maintenance of Sabbath wor- 
ship, and I think there is every prospect 
of an increase among them. 

In company with Ko Shway A and 
Moung Myat Then, a young man who, I 
hope, will vet make a useful assistant, I 
spent eleven days in the village, preach- 
ing daily from house to house, and in the 
evening receiving and instructing those 
who came to the honse. It was decidedly 
the most interesting and encouraging sea- 
T have ever had 
in the country. 


son of village preaching 
the privilege of enjoying 
There were many earnest listeners and 
inquirers, and a number who seemed con- 
vinced that the truth is with us, but fear 
the reproach of abandoning ancestral cus 
tom. The two great points endeavoreg 

to impress on their minds, were the help- 
lessness of their condition if they followed 
in the ways of their fathers, and the cer- 
tainty that there is salvation by Jesus 
Christ. Many beeame very thorghtful, 
and some appeared very near the kingdom 
of God. 

While there, and going up and down 
the river, [ was oppressed in view of the 
numbers of people to be preached to, all 
accessible and generally willing to hear, 
but few, very few, to preach to them. O 


February 28.—I have recently made a 


* See Magazine for Sept., 1859, p. 317. 
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that the Lord of the harvest would send 
laborers into his harvest. How much 
prayer has been offered that a wide and 
effectual door might be opened to us for 
the preaching of the gospel! ‘That prayer 
has been heard. But how few are found 
ready to enter the door! 


The New Chapel. 

We have at last got up the walls of our 
chapel and the roof on, and now feel 
obliged to wait until more funds come to 
hand before we can proceed further. ‘This 
much I felt constrained to do, in order to 
keep the work outof the heavy rains, now 
not very far off. 


JOURNAL OF DR. DAWSON. 
Tour to Pegu—Pegu River. 


Rangoon, April 5, 1859.—Three or four 
years ago, having met a few encouraging 
inquirers at Pegu, I felt anxious to make 
a tour to that section of country before 
the close of the present travelling season. 
Accordingly, on Tuesday, the 22d of 
March, I left home by boat, and by 11 
o’clock, A. M., reached the entrance into 
the Pegu river, where I had to wait for 
the flood tide. During the springtides, 
and when the wind comes from the south- 
ward and eastward, a very dangerous bore 
sets up that river, in consequence of the 
funnel-shaped formation of the land at its 
mouth. Boats are compelled lay to”’ 
on their oars till it passes, or run the risk 


of being swamped. The bore rolls along 


with a rushing sound, like the upheaving | 


of many waters, As it advances, a wall 
of water sweeps along to the height of 
eighteen inches, and even two feet, spread- 
ing consternation among the poor boat- 
men, who may be caught within its foam- 
ing crest. When we halted, several boats 
were in company. 

About noon, the flood made, and soon 
we passed the old Taling city of Then- 
yeen, where once a Portuguese fort and 
factory existed. After a war of three 
years, their ships were captured, their 
fort taken, and the Portuguese were ex- 
pelled from the country by the Burmese. 

The wind was blustering and strong all 
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the afternoon, and blew from the south” 
ward, At night, stopped at the village 
of Thabu. Went up among the people, 
and was invited into the house of a Taling 
family, the father of which had heard the 
gospel some three years before, at the 
preaching zayat near the Godwin road in 
Rangoon. He mentioned quite promply 
and familiarly the name of Moung Tha- 
No, as being the native preacher who was 
in the zayat, when he rested there one 
day from the heat of the mid-day sun, 
He said a white teacher was there at the 
time, but did not know him. ‘* Would 
you know him if you should see him 
again was inquired. don’t know,” 
he replied, but after looking a few see- 
onds at my face, he observed, ** I think it 
was yourself.’? Ile was once a very rigid 
Buddhist ; but his prejudices had been 
gradually giving way, since he heard the 
Word preached at the zayat in Rangoon. 
[sata couple of hours at his house. A 
few persons came in, squatted down on 
the floor, listened a little while, and then 
went out again. I gave the family a 
bound volume of tracts. I was asked to 
see a poor Burmese woman, who was ill 
with measles. Talked to her husband, 
mother and sisters about the sickness of 
the human soul, and on the necessity of 
applying for relief to the Great Physician 
in heaven. 

Near midnight the sky became dark 
and lowering. The bore swept upward 
It pitched 
We had to pre- 
pare for it by moving into the centre of 


with a loud rumbling noise. 
the boat about violently. 


the stream, where, though the waters are 
very much agitated and troubled, it is 
comparatively safe. Took advantage of 
the tide to float upward with it. Toward 
morning we were favored with the pale 
light of the moon. 
City of Pegu—Shans. 

23.—Arrived at the ancient city of Pegu 
at nine, A, M.,and went to the upper 
end of the present town, where a number 
of Shan families are settled. These Shans 
emigrated into the province during the 
reign of the Taling kings in Pegu. Spent 


most of the day among them, calling their 
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attention to ‘* the things of the kmgdom.”’ 
They were friendly and civil, but appeared 
rather cold on the subject of the new re- 
ligion. One venerable looking woman 
Her aged 
countenance brightened up, and her eyes 


alone seemed pleased with it. 


beamed forth an expression of interest, as 
she heard of the message of infinite mercy 
The heat of the 
weather is overpowering. 


to rebellious mortals, 
A young man 
eame down, by request of his mother, to 
ask for tracts. 
Discussion—Taking Life. 

24.—Took an early start for the town, 
where T passed a couple of hours talking 
to the people, who soon collect around a 
stranger who offers to speak to them. I 
took a seat on a raised bamboo floor, 
Two advocates for Buddh- 
ism stepped up, and crossing their legs 
like tailors, sat down on a mat near me. 


under a shed. 


For a few minutes they blustered, and en- 
deavored to call off the attention of the 
audience by asking me questions most 
abruptly, As it seemed to be mere im- 
pertinence in them, no notice was taken 
of their interrogations. I told the people 
that in the great and good country of 
America, if a person interrupted another 
when he was speaking, he was considered 
a very vulgar man, 
At length, however, some anxiety 


They now remained 
silent. 
was exhibited to discuss the Burmese doe- 
trine of merit and meritorious works — It 
constitutes one of the chief pillars of their 
system. To save life was instanced as a 
meritorious deed. In all discussions with 
Buddhists, both with the learned and the 
illiterate alike, the question is put as 
often as nine times out of ten, ‘Is it not 
sintul to take life, to kill fowls, &e? Is 
not the punishment of hell the conse- 
quence of such an act?’’ A direct nega- 
tion, being so opposed to their cherished 
theory on the subject, will, if given, gen- 
erally scatter your hearers. The question 
seemed best answered by asking them 
another, *‘* What do the Burmese people 
eat?’ ** Rice,’’ was quickly replied, 
** Very well. From what do you get 
rice?’’ ** From saba, or paddy, unhusked 
rice.’? ** When you plant your paddy in 
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the field, does it not grow?’’ ‘ Yes.” 
Why does it grow?’’ ‘* It is the cus- 
tom.’’ ‘It is because it has a living 
principle within it, a germ, or kind of 
life. Every day you rigid Buddhists, who 
feel so much pity for a fowl, destroy count- 
less masses of vegetable life, in order to 
preserve your own.”’ Their inconsistency 
was at once apparent. They tried, how- 
ever, to get out of the dilemma by saying 
that animal life and vegetable life were 
different. Leaving them to their own re- 
flections, I passed on to visit the inside of 
the old city. 


Pegu, as it was and a: it is. 

Once the seat of a powerful and inde- 
pendent monarchy, the old city of Pegu 
is now chiefly distinguished for its former 
greatness and its departed glory. In the 
year 1753 the last Taling king, who ruled 
over the whole seacoast and lower prov- 
inees of Burmah, was executed, and the 
kingdom of Pegu was then annexed to the 
Aloung- 
pra,* by whose power Dweepdee, the last 
of the Taling kings, was dethroned and 
beheaded, and the Taling nation conquer- 


kingdom of Burmah proper. 


ed, endeavored to obliterate every trace of 
its ancient grandeur and separate nation- 
ality. Root and branch, the Peguan dy- 
nasty was exterminated ; the palaces that 
adorned the royal city were thrown down; 
the government was dissolved ; the popu- 
lation scattered ; and nothing now remains 
to mark the spot of the once great Taling 
city, save the fragments of the old city 
wall, a shallow moat or ditch, and the 
mouldering foundations of buildings, for- 
merly denominated royal palaces. — Its 
overthrow and extinction is complete. 
From Mergui on the south, to Ava on 
the north, the sovereign of Pegu once held 
Sad 
What a memorial of 
the instability of human affairs! But 
there is now hope for Pegu. Its govern- 
ment is in the hands of a very different 


the dominion of the whole country. 
fate of nations! 


* The term Alung-pra signifies the body of 
aking. The founder of the present Burmese 
dynasty was so called, He died in the Shan 
states, and his remains were conveyed to Ava, 
where they were burned with royal honors. 
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race, a very different people, whose policy, 
though not perfect, is still dictated by an 
enlightened and liberal philanthropy.— 
Under heathen rulers, its inhabitants never 
could become a Christian people. 

Within the boundary of the old city 
walls, whose sides comprise a sort of par- 
allellogram, are seen scattered clusters of 
trees, a large tank, a Hindu temple, and 
a few bungalows for officers. A lonely 
looking cemetery is set apart for the re- 
pose of foreigners who may die there ; but 
most of the ground inside is apparently 
appropriated to the pasture of cattle. In 
the centre of the area 
conspicuous object of the locality, namely, 


stands the most 


a pagoda of considerable size, called by 
the inhabitants Shway-mhau-dau ,—signi- 
fying the royal golden water plant, around 
which the English authorities have raised 
a brick wall, in the fashion of a fort, 
having corner bastions constructed on it, 
for the purpose of mounting guns. Within 
this fort, at the corner, are 
substantial brick barracks, which have 


southwest 


been lately built for the accommodation 
of three companies of Madras native troops 
stationed there. 
base of the pagoda, are two graves, with 


On the east side, at the 


tom)-stones over them,and an inscription, 
‘* Sacred to the memory” of two British 
officers, who fell there during the war. 
An Assistant Commissioner is in charge 
of the district. 
said to be very quiet and orderly, numbers 
A tele- 
graphic station has been built, and keeps 
up a regular communication between 
Rangoon and Toungoo. 


The population, which is 


between six and seven thousand. 


From Pegu, the 
distance to Rangoon by telegraph is fifty- 
one miles, and to Toungoo it is 1304 miles, 
making the total distance 1904 miles be- 
tween the chief seaport town on the south 
and the important town of Toungoo, sit- 
uated at the northeast angle of the prov- 
ince. 

The Pegu river, which is remarkably 


winding in its course, becomes, just op- 
posite to the present town of that name, 
very much contracted and shallow. At 
low water, the people pass over on foot 
very readily from one side to the other, 
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and herds of buffaloes may be seen rolling 
on its muddy banks during the greater 
part of the day. Formerly, in the time 
of the Taling kings, the productions of the 
district were far more varied and plenti- 
ful, it is said, than they are at present, 
and it is very natural to believe that they 
They now consist of bamboos, 
and in the 


were 
rattan, teak, tobacco and rice ; 
neighborhood a great abundance of melons 
is grown. The place is likewise famous 
for its manufacture of a heavy description 
of earthen chatties, which are used for 
boiling salt, an article which is largely 
produced in that section of the lower 
country. 
The Talings—Female Labor. 

The Talings as a nation are probably 
the most hardened and dogmatic in their 
own faith, of any people in south-eastern 
Asia. Anciently they possessed a distinct 
national literature and language; but 
both are now rapidly passing into obliv- 
ion. Thousands of inhabitants of pure 
Taling extraction may now be met, who 
cannot speak a word of their mother 
All speak the lan- 


guage, though not with the same fluency 


tongue. surmese 
and correctness as educated Burmans do 
atthecapital. It has a provincial twang, 
like the English spoken among the poorer 
classes in the different shires of England. 

I saw a young Burmese woman em- 
ployed in a saw-pit, working as a common 
sawyer, and cutting up a log of timber, 
The father was at the top and the daugh- 
ter at the bottom of the pit, At first it 
appeared as if she was sawing wood out 
of sport; but on inquiry I was told that 
her selfish old father compelled her to 
work in that manner to save money. I 
remonstrated with the old man about his 
proceedings, and told him it was only say- 
ages Who made women work in that style. 
He felt ashamed, and desisted for the re- 
mainder of the day, The neighbors seem- 
ed pleased that the poor girl was released 
from the hard and exhausting labor. 

The inquirers seen here three years ago 
were not found. They had removed to 
other localities. One or two persons, to 
whom tracts were given yesterday, re- 
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turned them to-day, saying they were 
afraid to keep them, as they should not 
be able to understand them,—a respectful 
mode of intimating that they did not wish 
to understand the religion of the foreign- 
ers. The poongyees had most likely been 
at work meanwhile, frightening them 
with the terrors of the eighty thousand 
hells of the Burmese books. All their in- 
fluence is exerted,—and few can realize 
the extent of it among their followers,— 


to prevent them from either reading or | 


inquiring on any other form of religion 
than their own system. 

The boatmen being all ready, we left 
Pegu with the fall of the tideat 3 o’clock, 
P. M. 
to the village of Keik-ten, where we halt- 
ed for the night. 


By dusk in the evening we came 


Christian Talings—Karen Officers. 


25.—Last evening, on stepping out of 


the boat at Keikten, [ was met and ae- 
costed by a Burman, who wished to know 
whence [had just come. replied from 


I told 


Ile remarked, thought as [saw 


Pegu. He inquired my business. 
him. 
you come out of the boat that you were a 
white book sayah, from seeing the white 
fat buttons on your sack, There was a 
sayah at the village about two years ago, 
(mentioning br. Vinton’s name,) who 
wore a similar jacket with buttons on it. 
The man’s wife came out and invited me 
up into their house, where | found a sick 
Soon 


a small company of Burmans and Talings 


Karen, of whom they had the care. 


were four 
heads of families,—all believers in Christ. 


assembled, and among them 
The circumstance was excecdingly grati- 
They had heard of the true reli- 
gion from the headman of a village, re- 


fying. 


siding a mile from them up the river, 
He is a Taling Christian. They talked 
most freely of the utter falseness of Gau- 
dama’s system, in which they once be- 
lieved and trusted, and how good and 
precious was the blessed gospel, which 
‘brought life and immortality to light.” 
Tremained with them, explaining the truth 
and answering their questions, till it be- 
came very dark, when they requested to 
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be allowed to return home. They said 
they were afraid of tigers, which fre- 
quently prowled around the village at 
night, carrying off dogs and cattle, and 
even human beings, when they got a 
chance. I distributed among them a sup- 
ply of books, for which they seemed very 
grateful. Early the next morning they 
brought a bottle of new milk to the boat. 

They informed me thatall the principal 
native officers of the district, most of 
whom are Karens, are worshippers of the 
true God. The influence they exert and 
the example they show commend the reli- 


| gion they profess to all around them. 


Such was their yoluntary testimony. 
Theatrical Exhibitions. 


26.—Just before sunset last evening, 
we made fast our boat to the bank at Tha 
bu, the village where we stopped the first 
night of our ascent up the Pegu river. 
Boat-loads of people were leaving at the 
time for the other side of the river, to at- 
tend a great theatrical exhibition to be 
held at Dah-bong, a large village on the 
west side, situated a couple of miles in- 
land. 
most parts of Burmah, there is a perfect 


Very few remained behind. In 


rage to witness these fantastic shows, es- 
pecially among the young and thought- 
less. Whole nights are devoted to them 
in succession, With undiminished interest 
The woman sick with 

Hler friends were glad 
to meet me again. After candle-light, 
went to their house by invitation, and 
spent the evening there, talking about the 
doctrines of the Bible. A few neighbors 
came in, some to listen to the conversation 
and some to ask for medicine for sick rel- 
As a thank-oflering, a present of 
eggs and rice was placed before me by the 
mother of the young woman who had 
lately been ill. Ter husband was unable 
to read, but he promised to learn, so as 
A brother 
was now sick, and needed a little atten- 
tion. They appeared to be an interesting 
family, much attached to each other, and 
listened with manifest interest to the 
claims of the gospel. May the Holy 


and constancy. 
measles was well. 


atives. 


to be able to study our books. 
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Spirit visit them, renew and sanctify 
them, and make them sincere and devoted 
Christians. 

Started at daylight down the stream, 
and at ten o'clock stopped at a Karen vil- 
lage, to enable the boatmen to cook their 
meal of rice. The village is small, there 
being only ten houses in it. Burmese 
and Karens appear here to be very much 
mixed, the latter trying to adopt the lan- 
guage and dress of the former, and inter- 
mixing in marriage. Anenergetic Karen 
woman, whose husband is a Burman, is 
the mother of a large family, part of 
whom are Christians and part Buddhists. 
The mother is disposed to be alike indul- 
gent and friendly to Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Pointed out to her the danger 
of trying to go passenger in two boats, 
one of which was totally unscaworthy. 
She said she tried to conform to the rules 
of both. I observed that that was impos- 
sible. She would surely be lost unless 
she took to the safe boat. I urged her to 
weigh seriously and carefully the whole 
matter, and to look to God in prayer for 
guidance, and that she would not be long 
left in ignorance of the ** life-boat.’’ Lift- 
ing up to her head a bound volume of 
tracts which was given to her, she prom- 
ised to think of the subject and hoped to 
do what was right. Amid an expression 
of good wishes and farewell, left the vil- 
lage at noon, and reached Rangoon at 
gunfire, 8, P. M., after an absence of be- 
tween five and six days. 


Pegu as a Missionary Station. 


In bringing this long communication 
to a close, permit me to commend to your 
indulgent attention the neglected town of 
Pegu. Hereafter, when laborers can be 
sent out in suitable numbers, and com- 
mensurate with the wants of the benight- 
ed heathen, the population of that town 
and district will claim at least two effi- 
cient men. At first sight, there is noth- 
ing specially inviting in that locality for 
missionary labor; but the command is 
nevertheless binding, ‘* Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 
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HENTHADA MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 


Burman Department—The Church--Tours, 

Mr. Crawley sends below a statistical view 
of the Burman department of the Henthada 
Mission. The letter arrived too late to admit 
of the incorporation of the items in the An- 
nual Report. 

Henthada, Feb. 7, 1859.—The state- 
ments made below belong to the period 
from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1858, 

Assistants.—Ko Oung Ban, stationed at 
Taing-dau ; Moung Thet-nau, Donabew ; 
Moung Long, Uenthada. 

The number baptized is six. The total 
of church members is thirty-four, dis- 
tributed as follows :—Mengyce, eight; 
Taing-dau, 4; Kyuet-kyune, 3; Donabew, 
6; Henthada, 13. Total, 34. 

Two have died. One, an old man, the 
solitary Christian in the large town of 
Opo, entered into rest at the age of cighty- 
four, and now, we believe, mingles his 
praises before the throne of God and the 
Lamb with Judson, from whose hand he 
received the tract which led him to Christ. 
The other, a strong man in middle life, 
was struck down with the cholera, and 
fearlessly resigned his spirit into the hands 
of his Saviour. 

Tours.—Four considerable tours, be- 
sides a number of shorter duration, have 
been taken into the different parts of my 
wide district. Many villages have been 
visited for the first time by a preacher of 
At all 


these places there was manifested a strong 


Christ and the great salvation. 


interest in receiving books and tracts,— 
an interest which, I am happy to believe, 
cannot all be aseribed to mere curiosity. 
It gives me great satisfaction to remember 
that in almost every town and village, 
where I remained for any time, there were 
some,—in some cases, it is true, but one 
or two,—of whom it was impossible to 
believe otherwise than that they were in 
earnest ; souls marked above. 

When any who have been in the 
habit of praying especially for Henthada, 
see that only six have been added, will 
they be discouraged? Perhaps it may 
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help them to know that the missionary is 
more encouraged than ever. The ground 
of our encouragement is the same, and as 
My 
field is very wide, and my soul is tried 
within me when | think how few compar. 
When will the lib- 
erality of the churches allow us to hope 
for two Burman 
thada ? 


strong as ever, the promises of God. 


atively T ean reach, 


missionaries Len- 


The Great Want. 


Our great want still continues to be— 
native assistants. They are not to be had 
from other stations and larger churches. 
Hence my only hope is to train up such 
pious and gifted young men as may be 


found And 
here, again, | am met by a difficulty pe- 


among our own members, 
euliar and trying to a degree which mis- 
The de- 
mand for preachers of the Word is so im- 
mediate and imperative, that the propri- 


sionaries only can understand. 


ety of keeping back those who are de- 
signed for assistants until they are tol- 
erably instructed, becomes more than 
doubtful, 
to ** believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 


As soon as they ean tell men 


they shall he saved,”’ it is hard to detain 
them longer. 

Notes and eommentaries, a reference 
Bible and Bible dictionary, are most press- 
ingly needed, and would take the place of 
much instruction which, in the infaney 
of the mission, it is impossible to give. 


Travelling in the Rains, 


When T last reported the condition of 
the mission, travelling in the rains was 
searcely more than an experiment. Ite 
practicability is now a convietion. It 
can be prosecuted with more comfort—I 
speak from personal experienee—than in 
the regular travelling season. 

MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR, HIBBARD, 


Tour amongthe Christians—Tiger Trap- 
ping. 

The following journal of Mr. Hibbard is a 

continuation of that published in the Magazine 

for Noy. 1858, p. 396. Though not of so recent 
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a date as the letter published last month, p. 
$23, it is, nevertheless, a part of the continu- 
ous history of the mission; and as such it is 
introduced into the Magazine, which is design- 
ed to be not merely an organ of the freshest 
intelligence, but also a record of the progress 
of the several missions of the Union. 


March 2, 1858.—A very large assembly 
met in the chapel, to whom I expounded 
the parable of the ten virgins. I felt a 
good deal of freedom in the exercise, and 
trust it was not without profit to the 
hearers. After worship, visited the mem- 
bers. 

After daylight this morning, left for 
Pah-hoo’s village. When we arrived, the 
men had all gone to see if they had killed 
atiger. (The tiger had killed a hog, but 
had not eaten it; and the men, supposing 
he would return to finish his repast, laid 
a trap for him; that is, they made fast a 
gun, concealed in the high grass, with 
the muzzle near the path, elevated to the 
height of a tiger's side. To the trigger 
of the musket they attach a small string 
or cord, and, passing it around the guard 
or breech, stretch it across the tiger's path 
and make it fast. The tiger, as he walks 
along intent only on his supper, presses 
against the string, and so discharges the 
contents of the gun into his side, and is 
thus often killed. They lay a trap in a 
somewhat similar way, by substituting a 
spear and long bamboo springs for the 
gun. ‘The tiger, walking against the 
string, looses the spring, when the spear 
is launched into his side.) In this in- 
stance, however, the tiger was not killed, 
nor apparently wounded, as they could 
Indeed, they supposed that 
the gun was discharged by a large bird 


see no blood. 
alighting upon the string. Two days 
ago, at Mo-K’maw, they were more suc- 
cessful the night before. They shot the 
tiger, or he shot himself, and, from the 
great quantity of blood he left in his trail 
they supposed he must be mortally wound- 
ed. ut having crawled away into a 
thick clump of elephant grass, the men 
were afraid to follow him, lest he should 
still have enough of life to take his re- 
venge upon them. ‘The tiger is very nu- 
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merous through all this region. They do 
not, however, as yet attack the human 
species. 

By and by the men came back, and, 
breakfast being over, we assembled a large 
company of members in the chapel, and 
had worship. I addressed them on the 
importance of living a consistent, godly 
life before men, taking for my text the 
declaration of Christ, that whosoever 
should deny Him before men, them would 
He deny before his Father in heaven. I 
had great pleasure in speaking to them 
on this subject. Afterwards attended, as 
I was able, to their bodily infirmities, 
giving medicines, &e. In these jungles, 
they have intermittent fevers without end. 

About 11 o'clock started for the next 
settlement of Christians, where we have 
worship this evening. A walk of two 
hours and a half brought us to the place. 
The men, as usual, were away at their 
work ; but we were made weleome by the 
women. 
and we worshipped together, Rev. Tahoo 


At evening the men came in, 


preaching from the text, ** Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”’ 

Here we found a poor crazy creature, 
a young woman, with two little girls, her 
husband dead. She is the niece of Tahoo, 
and formerly, when a girl, was the bright- 
est scholar in his school, and a most con- 
He could not say 
enough in her praise. Now the poor 
thing thinks she is the Almighty One. 
What has wrecked the poor creature’s 
reason I could not learn. 


sistent Christian. 


New Village—Illustrations of the Bible. 


Thursday, 4.—Left early this morning 
for the next hamlet, which we reached 
after a long hot walk of some three hours. 
They had left their old village and were 
just building a new one. Of the five or 
six houses, not one was completely roofed. 
Some were half roofed, some a third or a 
quarter, and some with no roof at all. 
All the men were away but one, the elder 
(using the word in the Old Testament 
sense), who was ill, and he, to avoid the 
intense heat of the sun, which could not 
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be shunned in the half roofed houses, had 
spread his mat in the cool shade of the 
dense forest, beside a clear babbling brook 
just below. Here he received us and had 
mats brought for us,and in that cool and 
charming place we spent the heat of the 
day. None but a resident in the East 
can truly feel the force of such figures in 
the Bible as represent God asa ‘*shadow,”’ 
a shade,”’ refuge from the heat but 
here it is felt most fully and often point. 
edly. 

There is another Bible custom, or rather 
a custom of the East mentioned repeatedly 
in the Bible, (that is, giving water to 
travellers to wash their feet.) which I 
could not at all appreciate till 1 myself 
became a traveller on foot in this hot and 
dusty land. Nothing can possibly be 
more refreshing or grateful (except a full 
bath), than at the end of a long hot walk, 
to remove the shoes and bathe the feet in 
cold water. 


Loving Strong Drink more than Christ. 


To return to the old man under the 
trees by the brook ; the pastor says he is 
under suspension for drunkenness, and we 
have been trying to make him feel his sin. 
But like many a hard drinker in a more 
civilized land, he denies that he drinks to 
excess, but only a little for his sickness, 
He is sure that he would have died at 
times, had he not drunk arrack. He 
seems wedded to his bottle, and I fear, as 
does the pastor, he will have to be exclud- 
He affirms that he has not forsaken 
Christ, that he keeps the Sabbath and 
prays night and morning, as is the custom 


ed, 


Ilis wife and 
some of his children, who are consistent 


of the Karen Christians. 
members, confirm the same. Ile was hos- 
I should have eaten two fowls 
At 


evening two sons and a son-in-law came 


pitable. 
at a meal, if he had had his way. 
home. They had been away several days 
to purchase an elephant. He was seven 
feet eight inches high, and cost two hun- 
dred and twenty rupees, The two sons, 
I thought, seemed to be following in the 
footsteps of their father, and I began to 


. 
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feel that my coming here was to result in 
but little good. 

sut by and by the elephant was shack- 
led and turned out to browse, The young 
men having finished their supper, the lit- 
tle community was called together, and I 
preached to them, All gave good atten- 
tion, and [ felt that the Holy Spirit was 
with me as I urged the unconverted 
to give themselves to Christ. The young 
men seemed impressed by the truth. 
ter service, the pastor addressed them and 
the young women briefly. He informed 
me that one of them had previously given 


He told 
them that if they desired baptism, and 


hope that he was a Christian. 


made application, he would attend to their 
examination in the morning. 

The resuit was that this morning the 
two young menand the wife of the young- 
est, (the wile of the elder brother being 
already a member,) applied for baptisin. 


Baptism of three Candidates. 


After the Karens had breakfasted, we 
all came together again. The pastor con- 
ducted a brief service, when we proceeded 
to the examination of the candidates. I 
found that their knowledge, specially that 
of the men, was very clear, unexpectedly 
80, as to the plan of salvation by Christ. 
The young woman, whose parents and 
relatives are, or were, heathen, (for her 
parents are dead,) was not so well in- 
structed. They all three appeared to give 
themselves without reserve to Christ. The 
pastor questioned them very particularly 
as to their willingness and determination 
to abstain from strong drinks, and from 
all those heathen customs and sins into 
which they are most liable to fall. They 
seemed to have quite settled their minds 
to give up every thing of the kind. 

All the members present voted by ballot 
After I had taken my 
breakfast we all went down to the brook, 
and ina deep place at the bend of the 


to receive them. 


stream, excavated by the torrent which 
flows here in the rains, and beneath the 
deep shade of the grand old forest, the 
pastor haptized the three candidates. I 
felt gratified, and, at the same time. 
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greatly reproved for my want of faith 
yesterday. May all this people who have 
entered in by Christ “ go in and out and 
find pasture,’ and the good Shepherd 
will, we know, keep them to the last. 
After the baptism [ returned to Pah- 
boo’s village, which we reached about 
three o'clock. Preached in the evening 
on ** Christians the light of the world.’’ 
After worship, Pah-boo, the elder or 
leader of this little branch of the Th’wait 
chureh, and some other Christians, staid 
till a late hour. In answer to Pah-boo’s 
inquiries, | explained to them the mutiny 
in Upper India; also, the form of our 
government, specially the election of our 
chief ruler and the two branches of Con- 
gress, how laws are made, &c.; also, the 
extent of the country, which last I did by 
telling them how many days it would 
take a man to walk, (at the rate the Ka- 
rens walk here), from one side to the 
other. 
broad. 


It seemed to them very large, very 
I also described the relation of 
our people to England, how our govern- 
ment differs from that of England, and 
how we came to be separate from England 

This done, Pah-hoo wanted to know about 
the Roman Empire, which he thought ex- 
isted still, and then about the Romish 
church, and how it came—its relations to 
the church at Rome to whom Paul wrote 
his epistle ; and so I gave a brief sketch 
of the rise of the Romish church, the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
&e.;—all of which carried us far into the 
night. Pah-boo left with evident regret 
that the interview must close. 

Saturday, 6.—As soon as it was fairly 
day, L bade good hye to the Christians 
and left, Pah-boo guiding us to the T’mo- 
peit road; here we were met by the ele- 
phant of Tahoo, the pastor, which he 
had sent in charge of two of his nephews, 
to carry myself and baggage to 'T’mo-peit. 


United Church—Elephant Thieves. 


After a long and weary march, walking 
and riding alternately, stopping only 
onee, we reached the place about two, P. 
M. In the evening I preached to the 


Christians. There was a large congrega- 


862 


tion. All seemed very glad to see me, I 
was welcomed also by a middle aged, in- 
telligent man, not a Christian, though all 
his family, except the young children, are 
80," Last year he seemed almost persuad- 
ed to be a Christian. This year he seems 
to be still nearer, and I thought he would 
yield; but no, not yet. May God in 
mercy grant that he may not put it off 
one day too long. 

7.—Sabbath. The pastor (not ordain- 
ed) conducted the early morning services. 
I preached at 9, A. M. As ye have re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye 
in Him.’’ At half past 2, P. M., Thah- 
tsong, one of the graduates of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, preached. In the even- 
ing 
the good Shepherd.”’ 
of this day have been very profitable to 


I preached again; subject, *¢ Christ 
All the exercises 


myself; I trust they have been so to this 
people. 
very prosperous for at least five years 
past. 
all live in the same village. 

In a worldly point of view, they have 
not a little to try them. 
and robbers are very numerous. 


This church seems to have been 


They are united and happy; they 


Elephant thieves 
They 
have lost quite a number of elephants. 
Last year I went with them to the Deputy 
Commissioner, when they handed in a list 
of fifteen which had been stolen from them 


or their immediate neighbors. ‘The Com- 


missioner issued orders to the goungs of 


the district to make a vigorous effort to 
recover the stolen elephants and take the 
thieves ; but they have not recovered the 
one or taken the other. Indeed it is not 
an easy matter; for the thieves immedi- 
ately run them over the border into the 
Shan States, where they are traced with 
difficulty and danger also. Two of the 
members here, a few weeks since, having 
purchased two elephants in the Shan 
States, were returning with them, when 
they were fired upon by six robbers. For- 
tunately they were not hit; but fled for 
their lives, leaving the elephants in the 
hands of the robbers. 

They reported the case at once to the 
goung, who has succeeded in retaking the 


* He has since been baptized. 
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elephants and in capturing three of the 
robbers. The others he is alter now. 
The worst feature in these robberies is that 
there is too much reason for the belief 
that many or most of these native officials 
are in league with the robbers, and, so 
long as they get a fair portion of the 
spoils, they only make a pretence of try- 
ing to bring them to justice or recover the 
property. 
race, know no such thing as honesty. 


These heathen, of whatsoever 


They study expediency, however, as dili- 
gently as a politician, Sometimes it is 
expedient to arrest a robber, not only to 
keep in favor with the Commissioner, but 
also to teach the robbers honesty in the 
division of spoils. 

8.—Left early this morning for K’yong, 
the pastor sending his elephant to carry 
me. This elephant is still a child, as the 
Karens call it; LT should judge it to be no 
taller than some horses, and it cost a 
short time since 150 rupees. They say it 
Be- 
fore I left, all the younger and many of 


will grow yet for cight or ten years. 


the older persons who could do so came 
We started off 
up the steep mountain and down the deep 


to shake hands with me. 


gorge described in my journal thrce years 
ago. I walked till eleven o'clock, when 
I mounted the elephant and rode till two, 
P. M.; then walked for an hour, which 
brought us to the great bridge on the 


K yong river. 
Shan Reed-Makers. 


Here I had hoped to get a boat to 
K’yong, as the elephant must go back. 
No boat being procurable, we put up in 
the zayat for the night. Here we found, 
occupying the whole extent of the build- 
ing, sixteen Shan reed-makers. 
man had two tall baskets, and in them 
from forty to fifty reeds (for weaving.) 
The price of a reed, they said, was a 
t’mat—114 cents. When I entered, they 
removed with their goods, &c., into one 
end of the zayat, leaving the other hal. 
for myself and followers. They had the 
materials for making the reeds with them 
and were busily plying their trade when 
I entered, and continued to do so till 
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man had finished the reed he was at work 
upon. ‘They then went out, and, gather- 


ing wood, cooked their evening meal of 


rice. It was now dark. We lad wor- 
ship. ‘The Shans and some Talings who 


had come in were all quiet. After wor- 
ship, one of the young men tried to preach 
Christ to the Talings in Burmese; but 
they either did not or would not under- 
stand. Slept sweetly on the hard tloor. 

.—Breakfasted hy candle-light, and at 
half past six started on our uncertain 
A) Madras 


promised to show us the beginning of the 


way. man who lives here 
way, but no money could hire him to 
show itall, The fact being, as suppose, 
that he did not know it; as he certainly 
did not the beginning, for he led us for 
nearly two hours before he 
thing that looked like a road, (or path, 
as all the roads hereare,) first to the right 
then to the left, through field and brush. 


At length we came upon a well defined 


found any 


path, which led in the right direction ; 
this he told us to follow, only remember- 
ing to take the left hand path, whenever 
there was a branch, and never the right. 
With a polite salaam, he then left us. 
On we went; but after no long time, fol- 
lowing the foregoing directions, we came 
to the creck, which we knew. without 
We there- 
fore took a back tramp, and entered the 


advice, that we must not pass. 
right hand road. But we found, as the 
Christians now tell us, that there is no 
road or path between the two places, but 
a succession of paths leading here and 
there. Knowing, however, that we must 
keep on the right bank of the creck, we 
kept on. When we founda path leading 
in the right direction, we followed it, 
grateful for the favor; if we had no path, 
we still kept on, for the most part through 
fields of tall grass stubble, the fire having 
run through it, burning up the leaves 
At 3 o'clock, 
P.M., we had surmounted every difficulty, 


and stiffening the stalks. 


and found the end of our journey for the | 


day. Thanks to the good Shepherd, we 
are all here, heartily welcomed by the 
Christians, 

Preached to the Christians in the Pwo 
23 
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dialect, but 
Subject, the same as in Sgau, Sabbath 


not without stammering. 
evening. Notwithstanding my fatigue, 
sat up reading till my candle burned out. 
The members here seem to be ina very 


good state. Nearly all the remaining 


Sgaus who were here have gone, the pres- 


ent season, to Pegu. 


Ta-crai—“ The Great Teacher.”’ 


10.—Started for Ta-crai this morning 
about eight o'clock. Had intended to xo 
lust night, so as to take advantage of the 
night tide; but my boat was aground in 
a little creek, up which she had been run 
three days ago, and now she lay high and 
dry behind a short bend in the river at 
dead neap tides. My plan would not ad- 
mit of my staying here two or three days 
waiting for the springs, and so this morn- 
ing the whole village, heathen and Chris- 
tian, turned out, men, women, boys and 
girls, all who could leave their houses, to 
help out the boat. After about two 
hours digging at the elhow in the bank, 
and tugging at the boat, we got her afloat. 
With many thanks to my kind helpers, 
and with good wishes and entreaties for 
prayers on both sides, we parted. 

11.— Reached the village about &4 
o'clock, too late to address the members ; 
their evening worship had long been over. 
The pastor and a few who were near came 
tu meet us, and to help put the missiona- 
room in order, The pastor, Rev. Sau 
Paulah, sat till a late hour conversing 
upon matters pertaining to the kingdom 
of Christ. He and his wife, a lovely 
Christian, Jove to recall the days of Jud- 
son, the ** great teacher,’’ as Karens and 
Burmans always call him. They became 
Christians under his hands. 


Church Difficulty—Benefit of the Visits of 
a Missionary. 


12.—After breakfast started for Pa- 
crew, guided by Sau Mo Know, a Karen 
Found the 
members well in body, but not in soul. 
They follow Christ at too great a distance. 
Besides, the deacon does not like some of 


goungyoke of former days. 


he church regulations ; moreover, the 
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which has crowned his labors, and boldly 
appeal to his neighhbors—* Though IT have 
not set up the image of the belly-god in 
my field to protect it, the anger of your 
gods has inflicted no harm. 
sent the rain and the sunshine, and caused 
the seed to spring up and the harvest to 


appear.’ Having spent two days in this 
and the neighboring village of Panchair- 
du, making known the Word of God, we 
set oil for Doovoor, two miles distant. 
Our special object in going to Doovoor 
was to seek out one man who, a few 
months ago, listened with peculiar inter- 
est to the gospel, and assured us that he 
We 
went direct to his village, and pitched 
the tent on the green in front of it.— 


had cast away his household god. 


Latchmia, the man we wanted, was away 
from home during the day, so that we 
saw little of him the first and second days, 
but on the third day, Friday, he spent a 
long time in the tent. Many others from 
this and other villages also came to us. 


The Spirit poured out afresh. 


In the midst of our efforts to instruct 
and impress these precious souls, Naraya- 
du and Lydia came, and at once entered 
into our labors with so much earnestness 
and simplicity, that I felt strengthened. 
They could find ready access to their 
hearts, speak as these ignorant persons 


speak, and tell them how the mercy of 


God in Christ had saved them from the 
All 
present yielded assent to the truth, buat 
said they did not believe as Latchmia did. 
He professes to want Christ for his Sa- 
viour, confesses it before all, before his 
Having knelt and prayed 
that salvation might come to these be- 
nighted souls, we made preparation to 
leave for Nellore. 

11.—Yesterday afternoon, at our weekly 
prayer meeting, a lad named Perchélu, 
living in the midst of heathenism, and at- 
tending our day school, all unexpectedly 
to us fell upon his knees and cried to God 
to have mercy upon his soul. He gave 
expression to what several others felt. 

In the evening, Rev. Mr. English and 


misery and guilt of heathenism. 


neighbors. 


My God has | 


| 
| 
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his wife came to spend an hour in prayer 
Mr. 
is pastor of the Episcopal church in Nel- 


lore.* 


for God's blessing on our work. 


He felt deeply interested on hear- 
ing about Latchmia, of Doovoor, and 
about Penchelu, **Now,’’ said he, ‘where 
two or three are agreed,’ &e. ; are we not 
agreed in asking that salvation may come 


We all knelt; all 


Rarnestly 


now to these souls **? 
hearts were as one large heart. 
did he pray that God would give the man 
something better than the useless idol of 
stone which he had thrown away; also 
that God would give salvation to Penche- 
lu now, while we were yet pleading before 
Him. 

21.—It now appears that the Lord has 
been carrying on a silent work in the 
souls of some persons here for several 
weeks past; | think for eight weeks at 
least. God gathers in his elect one by 
one, The Holy Spirit deals with individ- 
ualman., Though the Divine image be 
restored to but one soul, no matter of 
What class, caste, sex or age, it is a mar- 
vellous exhibition of infinite power, infi- 
nite pity and infinite love. 

Do you remember in our report of last 
year’s revival, Pollyappa said, ** they will 
soon come in By coming 
himself now to Christ, he is fulfilling, 
Last Sab- 
bath evening, for the first time, he and 


thus far, his own prediction, 


several others asked God's people to pray 
for him and for his family. Yesterday 
afternoon he prayed for himself for the 
first time in public; several others, fresh 
seckers and backsliders, lifted up the 
voice of penitential prayer. Penchelu 
asked us to remember his heathen par- 
ents. 

FRANCE. 

LETTER FROM MR. 

Baptisms--State of the Work. 

At P—— we received four persons hy 
haptism the first Lord’s day in the present 


n—. 


* Mr. English was for several years a mis- 
sionary to the Teloogoos in Masulipatam. He 
has now come to labor in English, but with a 
missionary heart. 


+ See Mag. for Noy., 1858, p. 382. 
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month, One of these four females was a 
very bigoted Catholic, and bas been har- 
rassed hy one of her Catholic friends on 
account of her new views of religion ; but 
nothing has been able to shake her cour- 


age, and she has shown herself as firm in 


her faith as she was slow to come to a de- 
cision. Another of the four, who also | 
came out of the Romish chureh, is a | 
model of piety. She labors to do good 
around her, and to make her influence 
entirely Christian, 
man Catholic, makes evident progress in 


MISCE 


Miscellany. — London Jews’ Society. 


Hler husband, a Ro- | 


LLANY. 
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the way of truth. If he is not already 
converted, he appears to he not far from 
the kingdom of God. The two other sis- 
ters baptized are equally faithful. 

The work, as usual, goes on slowly. 
Many who have awakened onr hopes are 
Nevertheless 
God does not leave us without encourages 


discouraged or go back. 
ment. Even now we are in communica- 
tion with several Catholics, both male and 
female, who are paying serious attention 
to the gospel and give us much hope. 


LONDON JEWS’ SOCIETY. 

This Society, founded in 1500, celebrat- 
ed, in May last, its first Jubilee, with all 
the solemnity compatible with the spirit 
of Protestantism. 
thanksgiving, prayer and preaching took 
place wherever the friends of the Society 
reside, and appeals were made to the lib- 
erality of the Christian public. In con- 
sequence of these appeals, a jubilee fund 
has heen received amounting to about 
856,000, The ordinary receipts of the 
Society amount to $160,000, 

iow great spiritual blessing has at- 
tended the work of the Society from its 
commencement may be inferred from the 
fact that more than a hundred ministers 
of the gospel, brought to the knowledge 
of the truth through the agents of the 
Society or under its influence, are now 
cmployed in mnissionary work or in the 
service of different churches, besides a 
large number of unordained missionaries, 
evangelists, teachers, &e, 

‘The Society sustains missions in Eng- 
land, Holland and France, in all parts of 
Germany which are not under the domin- 
ion of Austria, in Italy, the Danubian 
provinces, Jerusalem, Constantinople and 
various other points in the Turkish em- 
pire, and on the coast of Africa, The 
Society formerly had a flourishing mission 
in Poland, which was temporarily discon- 
tinued, but has been, or is about to be, 
re-established. 


| 


Special services for | 


The Society has published a great num- 
ber of books and tracts in different lan- 
guages, for the purpose of diffusing among 
the Jews the knowledge of the gospel. 
‘Two of these publications, ** The two Cov- 
and ** The God of Israel,** have 
The first 
shows the relations of Judaism and Chris- 


heen translated into French. 


tianity; the second undertakes to prove | 


that the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly 
taught in the Old Testament. 

A missionary of the Society has labored 
at Paris for three years, during which 
time thirteen Jews, the fruit of his efforts, 
have received the gospel and made a 
Christian profession. 

A missionary laboring among the Jews 
in Algiers announced in December last 
a fact as curious as it is encouraging. 
Among the Jews who are under his influ- 
ence dre thirty young men, who have 
begged him to read with them, and ex- 
pound the Old Testament prophets.— 
Their Ribbins other teachers, it 
seems, refuse to explain to them the 
prophets, and this refusal has aroused 


and 


their curiosity. 

In February last six Jews made a public 
profession of Christianity in London. 
They had received Christian instruction 
in an institution established as a tempo- 
rary refuge for Jews desiring to investi- 
gate the claims of Christianity. —Journal 
des Missions. 


Miscellany. — Affyhanistan. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


The Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
in an article on the * Expansion of the 
Field of Labor—Providential Openings,” 
gives the following description of the 
country and people of the Affghans, 
quoted from Elphinstone’s Cabu/ :— 


“Tf a man could be transported from 
England to the Affghan country, without 
passing through the dominions of Turkey, 
Persia or Tartary, he would be amazed at 
the wide and unfrequented deserts and 
the mountains covered with perennial 
show. 
the country he would discover a wild as- 
semblage of hills and wastes, unmarked 
by enclosures, not embellished by trees, 
and destitute of navigable canals, public 
roads, and all the great and elaborate 
productions of human industry and re- 
Ile would find the towns few 
and far distant from each other; and he 


tinement. 


would look in vain for inns or other con- 
veniences, which a traveller would meet 
with in the wildest parts of Great Britain. 
Yet he would sometimes be delighted with 
the fertility and populousness of particular 
plains and valleys, where he would see 
the productions of Europe mingled in 
profusion with those of the torrid zone, 
and the land labored with an industry 
and a judgment nowhere surpassed. He 
would see the inhabitants following their 
flocks in tents, or assembled in villages, 
to which the terraced roof and mud walls 
give an appearance entirely new. Ile 
would be struck at first with their high 
and even harsh features, their sun-burned 
countenances, their long beards, their 
loose garments, and their shagey mantles 
of skins. When he entered into society, 
he would notice the absence of regular 
courts of justice, and of every thing like 
an organized police. He would be sur- 
prised at the fluetuation and instability 
of the civil institutions. He would find 
it difficult to comprehend how a nation 
could subsist in such disorder, and would 


Even in the cultivated part of 


[ October, 


pity those who were compelled to pasa 
their days in such a scene, and whose 
minds were trained, by their unhappy 
situation, to fraud and violence—to rap- 
ine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he would 
scarce fail to admire their martial and 
lofty spirit, their hospitality, and their 
bold and simple manners, equally removed 
from the suppleness of a citizen and the 
awkward rusticity of a clown; and he 
would) probably before long discover, 
among so many qualities that excited his 
disgust, the rudiments of many virtues, 
** But an English traveller from India 
would view them with a more favorable 
eve, He would he pleased with the eold 
climate, elevated by the wild and novel 
scenery, and delighted by meeting many 
of the productions of his native land. 
He would first) he 


ness of the fixed population, and then 


struck with the thin 


with the appearance of the people; not 
fluttering in white muslins, while half 
their bodies are naked, but soberly and 
decently attired in dark colored woollen 
clothes, and wrapped up in brown man- 
tles or in large sheep-skin cloaks. Tle 
would admire their strong and active 
forms, their fair complexions and Euro- 
pean features, their industry and enter- 
prise, the hospitality, sobriety, and con- 
tempt of pleasure, which appear in their 
habits; and, above all, the independence 
and energy of their character, In India 
he would have left a country where every 
movement originates in the government 
or its agents, and where the people abso- 
lutely go for nothing ; and he would find 
himself among a nation where the control 
of the government is scarcely felt, and 
where every man appears to pursue his 
own inclinations, undirected and unre- 
strained. . . . He would meet with many 
productions of art and nature that do not 
exist in India; but, in general, he would 
find the arts of life less advaneed, and 
many of the luxuries of Hindustan un- 
known. On the whole, his impression of 
his new acquaintances would be favora- 
ble; and although he would feel that, 
without having lost the ruggedness of a 
barbarous nation, they were tainted with 
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the vices common to all Asiatics, yet he | 
would reckon them virtuous, compared 
with the people to whom he had been aec- 
customed ; would be inclined to regard 
them with interest and kindness, and 
could searcely deny them a portion of his 
esteem. 

** Such would be the impressions made 


ona European and an Indian traveller by 
their ordinary intercourse with the Aff 
ghans. When they began to investigate 
their political constitution, both would 
he alike perplexed with its apparent in- 
consistencies and contradictions, and with 
the union which it exhibits of turbulent 
But 


the former would, perhaps, be most struck 


independence and gross oppression. 


with the despotic pretensions of the gen- 
eral government, and the latter with the 
democratic license prevailing in the gov- 
ernment of the tribes,”’ 

continues the Inte neer, 
there is this special advantage in the oe- 
cupation of Peshawur, that, in the prose- 
cution of missionary labor, the missiona- 
ries necessarily become conversant with 
Pushtu, the language of Affghanistan, 
which is commonly understood and spoken 
at Peshawur. 

* The origin of the Pushtu is not easily 


discovered. A large portion of the words | 
that compose it spring from some unknown 
root, and in this portion are included | 
mostof those words which, from the early | 
necessity for designating the objects they 
represent, must have formed parts of the | 
original language of the people ; yet some 
of this very class belong to the Zend and 
Pehlevi, such as the terms for father and 
mother, sister and brother. This seems 
also to be the case with the numerals, 
though the Zend and Pehlevi numerals 
hear so strong a resemblance to the Sans- 
erit ones that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Most of the verbs, and many of 
the particles, again, belong to the un- 
known root. The words connected with 
religion, government and science, are 
mostly introduced from the Arabie 
through the Persian, 


** The Affghans use the Persian alpha- 
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bet, and generally write in the Nushk 
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character. As they have some sounds 
which are not represented by any Persian 
letters, they express them by adding par- 
ticular points or other marks to the near- 
est Persian letter. 

* The Pushtu, though rather rough, is 
a manly language, and not unpleasing to 
an ear accustomed to oriental tongues. 
The dialects of the east and west differ 
not only in the pronunciation, but in the 
words they make use of, to a degree at 
least equal to the difference between 
None of the famous 
a cen” 


Scotch and English. 
Pushtu authors are 
tury and a half old,and I should imagine 
that there were no books in the language 
that can pretend to more than double that 
W hat literature there is has 
that of the Persians ; 


more than 


antiquity, 
heen derived from 
and their compositions would resemble 
that model, but for their greater rudeness 
and superior simplicity. I have the 
names of eight or nine Affghan poets, be- 
sides translators from the Persian. 

“The Affghans are Mohammedans of 
the Sunni seet, and are bitterly opposed 
to the Persian Shiahi—so much se, that 
they are said to hate the Persians more 
because of their religion than because of 
the injuries inflicted by that mation on 
their country. Toward a people entirely 
differing from them in religion, they are, 
however, free from asperity, so long as 
they are not at war with them. Hence 
the Hindus who reside among them ‘ are 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
and their temples are entirely unmolested, 
though they are forbidden all religious 
processions and all publie exposing of 
their idols.’ 

** The dress of the men varies ; but that 
now used in the west appears to be the 
original dress of the whole nation. It 
consists of a pair of loose trousers of dark 
colored cotton ; a large shirt, like a wag- 
goner’s frock, but with wider sleeves, and 
only reaching a little below the knee; a 
low cap (shaped like a Hulan’s cap,) the 
sides of which are of black silk or satin, 
and the top of good brocade or of some 
bright colored cloth; and a pair of half- 
boots of brown leather, laced or buttoned 
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up to the calf; over this, for a great part 
of the year, is thrown a large cloak of 
well tanned sheep-skin, with the wool in- 
side, or of soft and pliant grey felt. ‘This 
garment is worn loose over the shoulders, 
with the sleeves hanging down, 
reaches to the ankles. 


and 
In the cities and 
more civilized parts of the country, the 
dress generally worn resembles that of 
Persia ; and along the eastern borders of 
Affghanistan, it in some 
proaches that of India. 

* The women wear a shirt like that of 
the men, but much longer. 


respects 


It is made 
of finer materials, and generally colored 
or embroidered with flowers in silk. In 
the west it is often entirely of silk. They 
wear colored trousers, tighter than those 
of the men; and have a small cap of 
bright colored silk, embroidered with gold 
thread, which seareely comes down to the 
forehead or the cars; and a large sheet, 
either plain or printed; which they throw 
over their heads, and with which they 
hide their faces when a 


stranger ap- 


proaches. In the west the women often 
black handkerchief 


heads, over their caps. 


tie a their 
They divide the 
hair over tieir faces, and plait it into two 
locks, whicii fasten at the back of their 
heads. 

** ‘Their crnaments are strings of Vene- 
tian sequins, worn round their heads, and 


round 


chains of gold or silver, which are hooked 
up over the forehead, pass round the head, 
and end in two large balls, which hang 
down near to the ears. Ear-rings and 
rings on the fingers are also worn, as are 
pendants in the middle cartilage of the 
nose, Which was formerly the custom in 
Persia, and still is in India and Arabia. 
Such is the dress of the married women ; 
the unmarried are distinguished by wear- 
ing white trousers, and by having their 
hair loose.”’ 

The first Afghan convert was recently 
received hy the Church Missionary Socic- 
ty’s agents at Peshawur.— News of the 
Churches, April 1859, 
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EDUCATION AMONG TIE 


KARENS. 
The following article is a report to the Goy- 
ernment of India on education among the Ka- 
ren mountain tribes of the Toungoo district, 
by Major Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu. It 
was printed at the Pegu Press, Rangoon, by 


Ranney, 1859. We copy it trom the 


News of the Churches. 
To Crit Beavon, Esquire, 

Necredary lo the Government of India, 
Calcutta, 

Sin,—Having lately returned to the 
station of ‘Toungoo from a short tour 
among the Karen mountain tribes dwell- 
ing to the east of the Sitang or Poung- 
foung river, | have the honor to submit, 
for the information of His Excelleney the 
Governor-General in Council, 2 brief re- 
port of what T have observed among that 
interesting race of people. 

2. The mountainous country of the 
Toungoo district cast of the Poungloung 
river, in which the Karen tribes reside, 
extends over an area of about 2,000 square 
miles. It is bounded by the line of the 
frontier with thie 
north, along the parallel of 19 deg. 29 


British Burmah on 
min. north latitude, on the south by the 
river Youk-thwa, which divides it from 
the Martaban province ; on the east by 
the country of the independent Red Ka- 
rens, and on the west by the lowlands 
Within 


the above tract of country dwell the sev- 


skirting the Poungloung river. 


eral tribes distinguished by the Burmese 
under the general name of Karen. These 
tribes, though acknowledging « relation- 
ship to each other in race, yet hear sep- 
arate distinctive names for themselves. 
Their dialects, in some instances, differ 
from each other, so as to render commu- 
nication between the tribes nearly as dif- 
ficult as if the languages were altogether 
distinct. The following are the names of 
the several tribes or clans within the 
above tract of country :— 

Paku, 

‘© 2. Maunie pgha, 

«3. Bghai, divided into two sections, 


“4. We Wau, 
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“5. Sgau, 

Mopgha, 
and one or twomore not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained, 

** 3. It is impossible to give an accurate 
return of the numbers of these people, but 
they may be stated generally to be about 
50,000, of whom over 20,000 souls are 
either professed Cliristians or under Chris- 
They are 
which 


tian instruction and influence. 


scattered over mountains rise 


5,000 feet above the sea. Their villages 
seldom contain more than thirty to forty 
Their cultivation, like that of 
Indu-Chinese mountaineers, is 


houses, 
all the 
carried on, not by terracing the hills, but 
by cutting down the forest on the moun- 


tain sides; burning the whole mass of | 


timber and grass, and then sowing the 
seed in the ground among the ashes. 

‘© As the next rain washes away the 
fertile vegetable soil, a crop cannot again 
be raised on the same spot for some ten 
or fifteen years, Each village, therefore, 
requires a& wide extent of mountain land 
in order to have a rotation of cultivatable 
spots. This method of cultivation acts as 
a bar to the progress of the people, since 
they are engaged in a constant struggle 
against the forest; but there appears no 
prospect of any immediate improvement 
being eflected in this respect. 

“Up to the year 18535, the several 
tribes, and it may even be said the difier- 
ent villages of the same tribe, lived in a 
state of enmity and actual warfare with 
~ach other. by open force or by stealthy 
manceuvre, they would capture women 
and children and sell them as slaves to 
other tribes; while they generally put to 
death all: grown-up men who fell in their 
power. These predatory habits still exist 
more or less among those tribes who have 
not accepted Christianity. 

**5. In my annual administration re- 
port I have narrated how, by the un- 
wearied labors of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mason, of Sau Quala, and other Christian 
Karen the 
provinces, Christianity has been intro- 


teachers from Tenasserim 
duced among these tribes ; how their lan- 


guages have been mastered and reduced 
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to writing, and how religion and educa- 
tion have simultaneously wrought a vast 
change in the habits, the feelings and the 
hearts of these wild mountaincers, 

6. The Government have ‘been pleased 
in past years to make grants of money to 
Dr. and Mrs. Mason for the translation 
of books, and for the building of the 
school for Karen females at 'Toungoo,. 
Having now been present at the meeting 
in a central mountain village of a consid- 
erable number of people from all the 
tribes; an annual gathering held to re- 
count their past procecdings ; to compare 
their progress, and to animate each other 
to future effort; having witnessed this 
deeply interesting meeting, 1 deem it my 
duty to report, for the information of his 
Excellency the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, the result so far of the work which 
has been going on among these people. 

‘7. Their educational institutions are 
closely connected with their village or 
clan system. Each village community 
constitutes a church or congregation in 
itself. Among the Sgau, Mauniephga, 
Paku, and We Wau tribes, there are 
At each 
village there is a teacher and a school. 


fifty-eight stations or churches. 


The teachers are generally young men of 


the tribe who have been selected and in- 
structed under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
The village teacher is not in all 
cases an ordained minister, but he it is 


Mason. 


who conducts the public worship, and is 
In each village a 
church is erected, and the school is held 


also the schoolmaster. 
in the same building. At those villages 
which I have visited, these mountain 
places of worship were neat wooden build- 
ings, with a house adjoining for the min- 
All are built at the ex- 
pense of the people, and the teacher is 


ister or teacher. 


entirely supported by the same means, I 
need hardly add that it is a completely 
A bamboo fence, put 
round the church and the teacher’s or 
minister's dwelling, separates them from 
the rest of the village. 

‘©, Among the other tribes, namely, 
the Bghai and Mopgha, there are sixty- 
two stations, or parishes, as they may be 


voluntary system. 
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for in every respect as above described. 
“9. In January, 1859, the Paku Asso- 
ciation of all the churches belonging to 
that and some adjoining tribes, held a 
meeting at which I was present. It was 
at a village named Baugalec, situated on 
a fine commanding position, at some 3000 
feet elevation, with forest clad mountain 
all round. There were about 700 or 800 
people present, men, women and children. 
The Rey. Dr. Mason, with several Karen 
ministers and teachers, occupied a central 
platform of bamboos, slightly raised above 
the ground. Around the platform, under 
the shade of a temporary shed of bamboo, 
were the Karens, seated according to their 
tribes and families, clad in their pietur- 


esque national dress, and with intelligence | 


and deep interest in the objects for which 
they had met, beaming in their faces, 

*© 10. The business of the meeting com- 
menced with a hymn and with prayer, 
both in the Karen language. The Karens 
have naturally a taste for melody, and the 
soft sounds of their language are well 
adapted to vocal music. Several of the 
young Karen ministers and teachers suc- 
cessively addressed the assembly in earnest 
language, exhorting the people to make 
increased exertions to educate their chil- 
dren, to support religion, to procure Bi- 
bles, and to be careful of them when they 
had them. One read a paper containing 
a brief account of the illness and death of 
a brother pastor, who had lately died. 
Several of the chiefs also briefly addressed 
the meeting, exhorting the people. Fi- 
nally, it was announced that the associat- 
ed churches had subscribed over 500 ru- 
pees toward the support of the central 
schools at the town of Toungoo, where 
both boys and girls are educated more 
highly than can be done in the village 
schools. They are trained as teachers for 
the village schools. 

11. It was a wonderful sight thus to 
behold in the midst of an assembly of 
tribes so lately savage, and with no writ- 
ten language, the evidence of a people ap- 
preciating the benefit of religion and of 
education, supporting pastors and schools, 
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termed, which Tam informed are provided | listening to speeches on social improve- 


October, 


ment and religious duties, delivered by 
men of their own race in their own tongue, 
abandoning their evil habits and their 
erucl wars, and living as quiet, industri- 
ous mountaineers, anxious for improve- 
ment. I was surprised at the youth of 
some of the teachers, and more also at 
the respect and attention shown them by 
many of the chiefs, This is the more re- 
markable, as we might almost have looked 
for jealousy from the latter at their own 
influence being impaired. It is not so, 
however. Dr. Mason has found, as was 
to be expected, that young people were 
more readily impressed with new ideas 
than those advanced in life, and has em- 
ployed young men as teachers, while their 
education ensures them respect and intlu- 
ence among both chiefs and people. 

12. Though the people support their 
village teachers and schools, and will, 
and do, also support those youths who go 
to study at the normal school in town, 
yet it is beyond their means to defray all 
the expenses of the latter institution. 1 
Was present at an examination of the girls 
of the Female Institute at Toungoo, by 
Mrs. Mason. Fifty were present. They 
appeared to acquit themselves creditably 
in geography, arithmetic, and other 
branches of knowledge. To show what a 
change education has wrought in’ the 
opinions of these people generally, T may 
mention that, in the absence of regular 
teachers in the more remote villages, some 
of the chiefs have applied for young wo- 
men from the Institute to instruct the 
children of their tribe. This fact, show- 
ing a disregard for all previous prejudices 
—for they heretofore considered women 
only as useful drudges to the lords of cre- 
ation—evinees the wonderful change ef- 
fected in their habits of thought. 

‘© 13. I have entered into these details 
of the progress made among these tribes 
in order to lay clearly before the Govern- 
or-General in Council, my reasons for 
making application for further grants to- 
ward supporting and extending education 
among them. On this subject I beg to 
annex copies of two letters to my address, | 
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one from Mrs. Mason, dated the 13th of 
January, 1859, and one from the Rev. 
Dr. Mason, dated the 2Ist. Both ask 
for assistance for the Normal School for 
Karen young men, established at the 
town of Toungoo, 

14. Hitherto the government has 
contributed as follows toward education 
among the mountain Karen tribes ; 2000 
rs. fur the translation and printing of 
useful works in’ the Behai and Maunie- 
peha dialects ; and 1400 rs, for books, 
apparatus, &e., for the Karen Female In- 
stitute; a grant of land at Toungoo has 
also been made for erecting the building, 

“15. With reference to the present ap- 
plication by Dr. and Mrs, Mason, I beg 
earnestly to recommend that the Honor- 
able the President in Council will be 
pleased to sanction a grant toward the 
Young Men’‘s Normal School ; a school 
which is to fulfil the important object of 
furnishing instructors to the various tribes 
scattered over the mountains. The 
importance of aiding the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mason in affording these young men 
® liberal education, through whose agency 
these tribes may be raised from the depths 
of ignorance and barbarism to have here- 
after, it is hoped, a prominent place 
among Asiatic races; the great impor- 
tance of aiding in this noble object re- 
quires not a word from me to recommend 
it. Ishall content myself, therefore, with 
stating that many tribes still remain to 
be recovered from barbarism, and recom- 
mending as follows :— 

‘Ist, That the sum of 3000 rs. be 
granted toward the building at Toungoo 
of a school-house for the Karen young 
men. This school is proposed to be of 
brick, and 100 pupils are to be educated 
therein. 

‘2d, That I be authorized to indent 
for, or otherwise procure, for the said 
school the following instruments :— 

* 1. A telescope, on stand, of sufficient 
power to observe the eclipse of Jupiter's 
satellites. 

‘©2. A sextant and artificial horizon. 

**3. A pair of globes, one foot in di- 


aneter. 
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A prismatic compass and chain, 
complete. 

‘5. A set of school maps. 

‘*T have not the means of making an 
estimate of the expense that will be in- 
curred in procuring instruments, but I 
helieve that 1200 rupees will be the out- 
side.—I have, &e. 

(Signed) “A. P. Puayre. 
** Commissioner of Pegu.”’ 
Touncoo, February 3d, 1859. 


THE GOSPEL IN ORISSA. 


The way in which the gospel first took 
root in Orissa, is without a parallel in 
India ; and furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the wonderful manner in which 
(iod sometimes fulfils his purposes of 
mercy to men. The circumstances were 
as follows: Some years ago, there lived 
a few miles north of Cuttack an old guru, 
or spiritual guide, named Sudra Das. In 
early life he had been a warrior under 
the Athgur raja, one of the hill chieftains, 
but had now become a kind of Hindu re- 
former, being thoroughly dissatisfied with 
idolatry, and seeking for something bet- 
ter. This was the man appointed to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord in Orissa. He 
was a man of great intelligence, and used 
to expatiate with the most cutting satire 
on the evils of Hinduism, holding it up 
in the most striking way to deserved con- 
tempt, and divesting the minds of his fol- 
lowers of all respect for the idols of their 
ancestors. He gathered a large number 
of disciples, whom he called his children, 
and instructed them in various moral du- 
ties. At different times, two or three 
Christian tracts circulated by the mis- 
sionaries fell into their hands ; and teach- 
ing the unity of God and the folly of idol- 
atry, were much approved by them. An 
Oriya catechism, received by one of the 
disciples from a missionary, was read in 
their assembly with great delight. They 
had read other tracts, but found this 
much more easy of comprehension. They 
were especially struck with the Dos-agya, 
or ten commandments, which the guru 
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expounded at length; dwelling on their 
beauty and perfect truth, and 
how all men had violated them. 
forth this book was their law. 


showing 

Henece- 
Shortly 
after, some of them made inquiries at 
Cuttack, and received more tracts, a Gos- 
pel, and a Testament. These books also 
were weleomed by the old) guru, who 
gladly adopted them for the improvement 
of his disciples. He found them answer 
the end he had in view, i. e., his own ex- 
altation as a moral teacher, since they 
confirmed and carried out the doctrines 
he had taught, viz., the folly of idolatry, 
the unity of God, and that all men should 
worship Him. The 
truths among the disciples was very great ; 
they learned whole passages of the books 
by heart ; they kept the Sabbath ; and, as 
the next step, began to teach their fellow- 
countrymen. 


influence of these 


Various parties of them 
were sent by the gura in different diree- 
tions, to expound and enforce these won- 
derful Ten Commandments; and four of 
their number in particular, who afterward 
became faithful missionaries of the cross, 
were long engaged in their propagation. 

But for this they were persecuted by 
their heathen neighbors; and at last 
sought out Mr. Lacey and asked him for 
advice. Mr. Lacey and Mr. Sutton, from 
that time, were in constant intercourse 
with them; and as the guru had ex- 
pounded the law, so did they preach the 
gospel. One day the guru, in their pres- 
ence, thus addressed his disciples respect- 
ing the New Testament: ** My children, 
there is the truth, and great truth. There 
are gifts of rice, of clothing, and of wis- 
dom. This is wisdom, the highest gift; 
rice decays, clothing perishes ; but wisdom 
never dies, Take this, my children, and 
let it be your guide ; all the silver and the 
gold in the world cannot purchase this.”’ 
The children soon grew wiser than their 
teacher, who never embraced Christianity. 
Indeed, he gave himself forth as an incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ, appointed twelve 
apostles, after the example of Christ, and 
thus tried to retain his own spiritual 
power. But some of the disciples remem- 
bered that it was written, ‘‘ Many false 
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Christs shall arise, saying lo! here, and 
lo! there ;°’ and his intluence with them 
was by this act entirely ruined, He con- 
tinued to preach Christ, * of envy and 
strife,’ and thus contributed to the furth- 
er spread of gospel knowledge ; but was 
very indignant that the 


‘reaped the corn which he had sown.” 


In one case he gave a severe beating to a 
disciple who had been baptized, for which 
he was imprisoned. During the last five 
years of his life, he recovered much of 
the influence he had lost by the conversion 
of his followers, and collected many oth- 
ers; he continued to inculcate the spirit- 
ual worship of Vishnu, spoke of the Bible 
doctrine of God as an error, and taught 
that the Scriptures were not infallible. 
In this spirit he died, in April, 1838. 
He commanded that his body should not 
be burned, but should be buried in’ the 
house where he taught. The grave still 
exists there, in a wild and jungly spot. 
His slippers, his stool, punka and lamp, 
lie near it; many visit itas a holy place ; 
and it is said by the heathen that even 
miracles are performed there. 

Gunga Dhor, « high caste brahmin, 
was the first of the old guru's disciples 
who avowed Christ. He was baptized 
Mareh Ile had been the chief 
reader among their number; and, pos- 


23, 1828. 
sessing great energy, had also been most 
active in spreading the Ten Command- 
ments. The conflict was long and pain- 
ful ere he could renounce his caste, his 
family, and all his worldly honors and 
prospects ; but at length he resolved, and, 
in the spirit of a martyr, counted all 
things loss for Christ. This, however, 
was not until he had tested the divinity 
of Juggernath, in his own characteristic 
manner. Herepaired to the temple, and, 
after numerous prostrations and offerings, 
entreated the god to be propitious and 
answer the petition which he presented, 
lie returned to his lodgings for the night, 
waiting for Juggernath to appear to him 
and answer his petition, as his worshippers 
How- 
sane, neither was 
The next 


say he does, by vision or dream. 
ever, no Juggernath 


there vision nor dream. 
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he resolved that if Juggernath was in 
abstract meditation, as he is sometimes 
supposed te be, he would rouse him 
to something like sensibility. For this 
purpose he secreted under his cloth a 
sharp pointed rod of iron, and again pre- 
sented himself before Juggernath, thor- 
oughly abusing him for not answering his 
petition of the previous day. He then 
went behind the idol; and taking out the 
iron rod, mercilessly probed his back and 
sides until he thought he must be roused, 
if he had any life or feeling in him. Hav- | 
ing done this, he repented his prostrations, 
demanding to be informed if he were 
really a god. and threatening to abandon 
him and his worship forever, if he did 


not answer him. No answer was given ; 
and Gunga left the temple in high dudg- | 
con, never toappearén itagain, has, | 
however, often appeared Aefore it since, | 
but it has heen in the capacity of a min- | 
ister of Christ ; and such was the effect of 

at least one of his addresses that, among 

the crowding thousands of listeners, there 

was scarcely one that was not moved to | 
tears, For many years has this second | 
Boanerges been engaged proclaiming 
the gospel to his idolatrous countrymen ; 
his exposures of idolatry have been and 
are most masterly, and his power as ¢ 


| 
| 
preacher has rarely been equalled. | 
Rama Chundra, the next disciple who 
made a profession of Christianity, was | 
son of the last Mahratta governor of the 
fort of Cuttack, when it was taken by 
the English, and a wealthy man; but at 
the command of the guru he had given 
away most of his property to the poor. 
He, too, became an earnest and affection- 
ate preacher of the gospel, and has proved 
himself to be a man of sterling character. 
It is an interesting fact that, upon the 
death of Dr. Sutton in 1855, after thirty 
years spent in’ the mission field, this na- 
tive brother improved the event in the 
chapel at Cuttack by an appropriate and 
impressive sermon from the text, ‘* Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors ; and their 
works do follow them.”’ 
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The third convert who broke through 
all the restraints of idolatry and caste, 
after a struggle of five years, was Arupa 
Nindhu. After him, one and another of 
the old man’s disciples, women as well as 
men, followed in quick succession. One 
of them, named Radhu Das, was fi rmerly 
a devotee in one of the Pooree Maths 
(monasteries :) but first joined the guru, 
and, subsequently, with his ** children,” 
hecame a true Christian. When the mis- 
sionary saw him, he was almost naked, 
with a heavy chain round his loins, and 
covered with ashes and cow-dung. He 
had lived by heggary, and was indeed, in 
his unconverted state, a filthy, idle vaga- 
bond, But brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, he sat, as it were, at his feet, 
clothed and in his right mind. He for- 
sook his idle heathen habits, and became 
an active, industrious, and respectable 
tradesman in Cuttack. After adorning 
the gospel for more than eighteen years, 
he died from fever, which followed the 
removal of a dangerous tumor from his 
neck. Early in the morning of the day 
on Which he died, he called to his wife 
and wished her to sing him a hymn to 
comfort his soul. The poor woman im- 
mediately sang a hymn, the chorus of 
which runs thus :— 

‘The water of comfort, O Jesus, impart! 

Make strong with thy grace my poor trem- 
bling heart; 

My heart is unsteady, make steady my heart; 

The water of comfort, O Jesus, impart!” 

Other names might be mentioned, such 
as Doitaree, Bamadabe, Boleram, and 


| equally striking facts recorded concerning 


them. Indeed the mission has received 
no less than six efficient native preachers, 
and three deacons of churches, from the 
disciples of the old guru, Sudra Das. All 
these converts have displayed a vigor of 
character not usual among Hindus. They 
were men and women who had had expe- 
rience in the world ; and when their faith 
broke through heathen restraints, it was 
a tried faith. Some of them are now in 


glory ; others are fighting consistently the 
hattle of life, and laboring for the salva- 
tion of their countrymen ; or, advanced in 
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years, they wait for the coming of the Son 
of Man. Such was the beginning of the 
native church in the city of Cuttack. 
Who hath despised the day of small 
things? 
dred and forty members in church fellow- 


There are now about one hun- 


ship, and one of the largest native congre- 
gations in Northern India is gathered 
every Sabbath within its sanctuary. 

The total number of native converts 
baptized at Cuttack and its immediate 
dependencies, Choga and Khundittur, 
since 1828, is upwards of three hundred 
and thirty, in addition to numbers of 
Of these, 
some have formed the nucleus of other 


Europeans and East Indians. 


stations in the province; others are scat- 
tered abroad in different parts of India ; 
some have made shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience ; many appear among the 
redeemed hosts before the throne of God 
and the Lamb ; and many more yet remain 
among us, as living proofs that our labor 
has not been in vain in the Lord.— Orvi- 
ental Baptist. 


CHINA. 


It is not yet fifteen years since China, 
with her mighty population of more 
than three hundred and fifty millions, 
and which for many ages had imperiously 
forbid the barbarian (her only designa- 
tion for the foreigner) to tread upon her 
shores, suddenly found her gates of brass 
thrown open by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence. The church of Christ, which had 
long waited and earnestly prayed for that 
golden opportunity, promptly sent forth 
the messengers of salvation to her crowd- 
ed cities, where they beheld the multi- 
Their 
numbers were indeed few, and their re- 
sources, in contrast with the magnitude 


tudes wholly given to idolatry. 


of the enterprise, as nothing. Yet, with- 
in this short period, the Saviour whom 
they sought to glorify has accomplished 
by their agency triumphs of His merey. 
In all the maritime cities to which access 
was granted, the gospel has heen preached 
in demonstration of the Spirit and in 


Christian churches have been 


power. 


Miscellany. — China. 


[ October, 


formed, composed of hundreds, onee de- 
based idolaters, but now fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of 
God; and from these churches, devoted 
servants of Christ have been sent forth to 
make known His saving love to their 
The book of God, 
revised with conscientious care and 


kindred and country. 
dis- 
tinguished ability, has issued from the 
mission press, and is now read by hund- 
reds of thousands of the Chinese people. 
In the review of this brief term of labor, 
with what 
friend of missions will not devoutly ex- 


crowded results so blessed, 
claim, ** The Lord hath done great things 
for ue whereof we are glad ?"’ 

But if, in the review of the past, our 
hearts abound with gratitude and joy, 
with what expanded hopes and expecta- 
tions may we not contemplate the future ? 
These achievements of Divine merey are 
but the pledges of still greater things 
which await our persevering prayers and 
efforts. By the new treaties formed with 
the Chinese Government in June last, by 
the distinguished and enlightened repre- 
sentative, Lord Elgin, the liberties secured 
to our countrymen in general, and the 
rights granted to our missionaries in par- 
ticular, are enlarged beyond our utmost 
expectations, Llitherto their labors were 
legally restricted to five consular cities ; 
henceforth they will find the safeguard of 
the British flag in nine others; while, 
protected by the provisions of the treaty, 
they may also extend their labors through- 
out all the provinces of China, none mak- 
ing them afraid, To native converts and 
Chinese evangelists is likewise granted 
liberty—that is, the right to embrace the 
Christian faith, and by all seriptural 
measures to diffuse it; and this right is 
guaranteed by the two great Protestant 
and kindred nations who best understand 
and value liberty —especially religious 
liberty—Britain and America. 

It should not indeed awaken surprise 
or alarm if the ample freedom now  con- 
ceded by the Chinese government should 
at first be reluctantly granted by the lo- 
“al authorities, or possibly, in some in 
The spirit and hab-_ 


stances, be refused. 
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its engendered by a long course of selfish 
despotism will not pass away as miracle ; 
yet, from the experience of the last. fif- 
teen years, it may be hoped that honor- 
able and kindly intercourse, combined 
with the progress of seience and religion, 
will gradually soften and eventually over- 
come the injustice and oppression which 
have too often characterized both the pro- 
vineial and imperial Government, and 
that the Word of the Lord will have free 
course and be glorified, 

But the obvious duty of the Christian 
church is not to linger till difficulties and 
but 
promptitude and courage to face and to 
obli- 


have isa d, with 


subdue them. Such is the solemn 


gation now imposed by the Providence of 


God upon all sections of enlightened evan- 
gelical Protestants throughout the world. 

Where is the Christian, however limit- 
ed his resourees, who would not desire 
the blessing of doing what he ean for the 
honor of Christ and the salvation of Chi- 
na? ‘To have lived to see China opened 
isa privilege worth living for—a_ privi- 
lege which few, if any, ever expected to 
realize, And now, when China is opened, 
who will withhold this offering of grati- 
tude and love? — London 


Chronicle. 


Missionary 


DONATIONS. 
Recetvep in Avaust, 1859. 
Maine. 
Warren, Ladfes’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soe., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 11; Wayne, ch. 6; 
Penobseot Asso., J.C. White tr., 
Corinna, Rev. D. Steward 1; 
Bangor, 2nd ch., Sab. Sch. 15; 16.00 


17.00 


— 33.00 
New Hampshire. 
Concord, Ist ch. 32; Derry, Mrs. 
Betsey Morse 1; Plaistow, ch. 
6; 39.00 
Massachusetts. 
Charlestown, High st. ch., 
Walter Howe tr., 4.66; Rox- 
bury, a friend 5; Brookline, 


ch. and cong., Dea. D. San- 
derson, tr., mon. con, 20.92; 
Tewksbury, a friend 2; Kings- 
ton, ch. 15; Sheldonville, ch., 
8; Danversport, 


nion. Con. 


Donations. 


Maurice C. Oley, for China 

Mission, 3; West Acton, ch., 

James M. Brown tr., of wh. 

2.75 is fr. “amember,” 1.98 
mon. con. and 8.33 fr. Sab. 
Sch. penny colls., 13.06; 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch. 35.50; Pleasant st. ch., 
mon. con. 12.10; Southbridge, 
ch. 55.13; North Oxford, ch. 
43; Northboro’, ch. 43; Web- 
ster, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., for the Nellore school, 
20.87; Uxbridge, ch. 15; 
sellingham, ch. 15; Wood- 
ville, ch. 5.47; to cons. Rev. 
W. P. Reynolds and Rev. J. 
8. Haradon L.M., per J. Ald- 
rich, agent, 

Old Colony Asso., Middleboro’, 
Mrs. George Ward, per Rev. 
J. A., agent, 


69.64 


243.07 


5.00 


Rhode Island. 
State Convention, K. B. Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist ch., 
mon. con. 3 los, 
Connecticut. 
Stamford, ch., Rey. O, 
Dodge, agent, 


per 


New York. 


Rochester, Ist ch., Sab. Seh., 
for the Cherokee mission, and 
to cons. Rev. R. M. Nott L. 
M., 100; South Danby, E.M. 
Kendall Bainbridge Cen- 
tre, ch., tow. sending out brn. 
Haswell and Jenkins, 6; Ho- 
mer, ch., Sab. Sch., to sup. a 
child in the boarding school 
at Nellore, per Rev. 8. 8. Day, 
agent, 25; 

Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 
Thomas B. Wilson 25; Red 
Mills, ch. 21.093; Sing Sing, 
ch. 45.85; Tarrytown, ch. 22. 

M0; per Rey.O. Dodge, agent, 167.11 

Saratoga Asso., Greentield, Ist 
ch. 15.10; Jamesville, ch. 1. 

S3; Burnt Hills, eh, 26.85; 
Scotia, ch. 3.92; per Rey. O. 


agent, 47.70 
New York city, Mr. Mander- 

ville 10; a colored woman 1; 

per Rev. 0. D., agent, 11.00 


New Jersey. 


Jersey city, Union ch., Sab. Sch. 
15 Moorestown, ch., Mrs. E. 
P. Fendall, Misses Caroline 
and Henrietta M. Doughten, 
Miss Augusta Haywood and 
A. ML. Burr, lea.; Mrs. Mary 
Heaton, and L. L. Nottnagel, 
50 cts. ea., for distribution of 
Bibles in Germany, under di- 
rection of Rey. J. G. Oncken, 
6; Patterson, Alexander W. 
Rogers 25; 


West N. J. Asso., Upper Free- 


46.00 
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317.71 


37.52 


240.00 


357.81 
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hold, ch., per Rey. S. M. Os- 


good, agent, 


Pennsylvania, 


Clarion Asso., Strattonville, ch., 
Mrs. C. Hetherington, per 
Rey. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 

North Philadelphia Asso., Wil- 
listown, ch., per Rey. M. 
O., agent, 

Northumberland Asso., Derry, 
ch. 2.75; Jersey-Shore, ch., 
tow. sup. of a nat. pr. under 
eare of lkeevy. B. C. Thomas, 
Henthada, 39.03; Muney, ch. 
2.63; White Deer, ch, 6.25; 
Danville, ch. 2.25; Blooms- 
burg, cong. 1,85; Berwick, 
ch. 7.08; Beach Haven, ch. 2. 
70; Northumberland, ch. Ss 


cts.; per Rey. S. M. O., agent, 


Philadelphia Asso., West) Phil- 
adelphia, Ist ch., Sab. Seh., 
per Rey. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, Ist 
eh. 44.78; Union ch., 39.11; 
Fourth ch. 3; per Key. =. M. 
agent, 


Ohio. 


Coshocton Asso. 8.15; Tiverton, 
ch. 5; Butler, ch. 1.90; per 
Rev. H. Davis, agent, 

Cwsar’s Creek Asso., Miss Kinz, 
per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Miami Asso., Springfield, ch. 
17; Cincinnati, Ninth st. ch., 
of wh. 100 is fr. the Bur. 
Fem. Miss. Soe., for nat. prs., 
under direction of Rev. F. 
Mason Toungoo, Bur- 
mah, 220; per Rev. H. D., 
agent, 


Indiana. 


Washington, 
Ames, 


Laughery Asso., 
ch., per Rey. A. 8. 
agent, 

White Water Valley Asso., per 
Rey. A. 3. A., agent, 

Mt. Zion Asso. 2.60; Hurricane, 
ch. 1.73; per Rev. A. 5S. A., 
agent, 

Sand Creek Asso. 21.45; Mt. 
Pleasant, ch. 1; per Rev. A. 
S. A., agent, 


20.00 


1.00 


33.00 


50.00 


15.05 


1.00 


237.00 


7.16 


22.45 


Donations, 


Illinois. 


| Galena, ch., of wh. 8.50 is fr. 


Sab. Sch., 14.50; Chester, ch., 
sr. D. 'T. Hood 2; Princeton, 
A. Cook, per Rey. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 2.20; 


Michigan. 


Washtenaw Asso., Ypsilanti, 
ch., 5.M. Loveridge, per Rey. 
A. S. Ames, agent, 


Canada East and West. 


Ottawa Asso., coll., of wh. 1. is 
fr. Mr. Draper, 13; C. W., 
Breadalbane, ch. 8; Kemp- 
ville, ch., Gorebranch, 5; br. 
Lonsdale br. Bedding- 
field 1; a lady, on visit to her 
dying mother, 25 ets.; C. EL, 
Chatham, ch. 5; st. Andrews, 
ch. 12.05; per Rev. 8.8. Day, 
agent, 

Johnstown Asso., 3.45; Bastard, 
Ist ch. 26.48; Kitley, ch. 11. 

75; Delta, coll, 2.50; Lans- 

down, coll. 1.15; South Cros- 

by, coll. 2.16; Whitefish, coll, 

1.63; Brockville, Dea. Sinart 

2) cts.; Miss MeNish 1; per 

Rev. 8. 8. D., agent, 


| 


Legacy. 
Tnd., 


Lawrenceburg, Thomas 


Townsend, bal. 


[October, 1859. 


10.00 


100,00 


S1,839.14 


Total from April 1 to Aug. 31, 1859, 


824.78. 
Donations in Goods. 


*hiladelphia, Pa., Dr. David 
Jayne & Son, 4 cases medi- 
cine, for the Toungoo Mission, 
220; 4 cases do. for Rev. Dr. 
Wade 237; 

Troy, N. Y., Mrs. Huldah E, 
Thompson, 1] case eye water; 
Salem, Ms., Central ch., Ladies’ 

Beney. Soe. barrel clothing, 
for the Delaware Indian Mis- 
sion under care of Rey. J. G. 

Pratt, 


463.00 


25.00 


$1s,- 
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